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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tue days stole on, and brought to the little port no certain tidings. 
From Sir Albery Wyke came two letters, one addressed to the 
Rector, and one, framed in more cautious terms and written for 
Peggy’s eye, to Miss Bicester. He had paid two visits to the 
Admiralty without learning more than was known at Beremouth ; 
Whitehall had no information, indeed, beyond that which had 
appeared in the Moniteur. But his inquiries had been listened to 
and noted, he had penetrated to Lord St. Vincent himself, and his 
reception by the autocratic First Lord, the terror of the Channel 
Squadron, had been all that he could wish. The Service, though 
jealous of its interests and apt to look with no friendly eye on 
Letters of Marque, had still approved of the Peggy’s exploit; the 
service that she had performed was deemed of value, and the matter 
was receiving attention. More than this could not be expected. 

In the later of his two epistles Wyke spoke of a visit to Paris— 
from an English point of view a blood-stained city of gloomy fame 
—as a step that influence and patience might render feasible. The 
overtures that later led to the Peace of Amiens were in the making, 
agents, more or less accredited, were, it was rumoured, passing to 
and fro, and it might not be impossible under cover of their move- 
ments to obtain a safe-conduct and perhaps a letter to some one in 
power. There were courtesies that policy rendered advisable, and 
the intention which Sir Albery had vaguely conceived when he 
travelled up to town was taking a clearer shape. 

‘Oh, but he is a friend!’ Peggy cried, with tears in her eyes. 
And she pressed the precious letter to her breast. ‘ He isa friend!’ 

“He is very loyal,’ Charlotte replied gravely. 

‘To do so much! So much for us! I can never, never thank 
him enough.’ 
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Charlotte remembered Augusta’s prediction and wondered if it 
were already in process of fulfilment. ‘No, perhaps not,’ she 
agreed, and turned away quickly to fetch the glass of port that 
her patient took at noon. No man in those days doubted the 
sovereign virtues of port. 

Peggy, who was still weak and frail, seldom said as much as this, 
and some might have thought her apathetic. But Charlotte’s devo- 
tion saw through the mask. The improvement that others, deceived 
by appearances, took for granted, did not blind her. Because 
Peggy did not give way to open lamentations, because in her bed, 
or later sitting up in a chair, she bore the suspense with seeming 
patience, and when her father or her sister visited her was gentle 
and passive, they fancied that all was well. It was possible, even, 
that they congratulated themselves on the change, and thought 
but slightingly of the love that could so patiently endure the 
loss of the loved one. But Charlotte, who was always with the 
young wife, saw more clearly. Now and again, surprising Peggy's 
eyes, she read in them the dumb suffering, the mute question that 
sought yet flinched from an answer—the anguish that still held 
despair at bay. And she feared for theissue. She felt at such times 
that the life still trembled in Peggy like a bird about to take wing. 
She dreaded the moment when the truth must be known and the last 
spark of hope extinguished. 

For hope, though a wavering hope, she was sure that Peggy 
still entertained ; of that, Charlotte had had one moment of 
clear vision. The Rector had suggested that Peggy should be 
removed to the Rectory. He had this at heart, and he had pressed 
it with something of his old authority. He had pointed out how 
much more comfortable she could be made there, how much more 
easily nursed. ‘And it will free Charlotte, too,’ he had added, 
with a flicker of natural jealousy. ‘ We must not trespass too far 
on her, and I fear we are doing so.’ Peggy had resisted, but she 
had said little. Weak and distrusting her self-control, she had let 
her father go under the impression that in a few days, when she 
had accustomed herself to the thought, she would consent. 

But when he had left them Peggy had broken down. She had 
shown her heart to Charlotte. Trembling, shaken by uncontrollable 
agitation, and so hysterical that the other had feared for her, she 
had clung to her friend, crying again and again that she could not 
go, that she should die if they moved her! That if he came, if he 
came and did not find her where he had placed her, in the home 
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sacred to him—if he did not find her there, but thought that she had 
forsaken him ! 

With difficulty Charlotte had soothed her, promised that she 
should not go, sworn that there should be an end of it, and with 
laughter and tears, that only over her body, ‘ And I am very strong, 
my dear! ’ should Peggy be taken away. Even so it had been with 
much trouble that she had restored the other to something like 
calmness. 

But, enlightened by this, Charlotte was in no danger of being 
misled. She knew with what she had to deal, and felt no surprise that 
as the days passed and grew into weeks Peggy’s progress was slow. 
Lady Bicester complained, and became even obstreperous. ‘Was she 
to lose her daughter altogether, and see her dwindle to a nobody, 
living in that poky place out of the way of everybody ? ’ she scolded. 
But she scolded in vain, Charlotte was firmly undutiful. She had 
a trust—who had confided it to her she did not say—and she was 
going through with it. My lady in high displeasure declared that 
the Rectory was very well, and so far good; but to be swallowed 
up by one family never answered. One never got to the top of 
the ladder by standing on one rung. 

Meantime her daughter aggravated the offence by going round 
in her spare hours visiting Jael Cruddas and the like, in whose 
houses Lady Bicester was sure that fevers and small-pox were 
rampant. Charlotte listened to the women’s tearful complaints, 
and inspired hopes which she had much ado to feel, and did not 
feel as soon as she had turned her back on the tear-stained faces. 
The truth was, that she found in these visits a relief. She was 
faithful to her task, but there were times when the dumb question 
in Peggy’s eyes was too much for her, when Peggy’s very stillness, 
the stillness of one ever listening for a footstep, a sound, a some- 
thing, tried her beyond bearing. Often, and more often of late, she 
was tempted to put an end to it; tempted to tell her how little 
sanguine she was herself, and how vain she thought this never- 
ceasing hope—or was it a make-believe of hope ? Peggy must know 
sometime, Charlotte thought, averting her eyes that the other might 
not read her despair. She must know sometime—why keep her 
longer on the rack? And as Peggy climbed slowly back to life, 

and began to move about the room, and at length on one sunny 
morning passed through the wicket-gate and stood on the path 
looking down on the shimmering, winking sea, so bright, so dazzling, 
so smiling, and so cruel—at length it seemed to Charlotte that even 
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in mercy the time had come to tell her; to explain on what a 
slender thread the hope they clung to hung, and to confess that if 
the scanty information they had was true—and more might never 
be obtained—her husband had died in his duty on that May day a 
month and more before. 

Time, indeed, and the absence of news had exhausted Charlotte’s 
hopes. And though Wyke was still absent and the final word was not 
spoken, it seemed to her to be cruel to persist in the deceit. But 
with the confession hovering on her lips—she was of all women the 
most impulsive—she forbore. ‘ Not here,’ she thought. ‘I must 
tell her, if I tell her, in the house.’ 

Little dreaming what was in her companion’s mind, Peggy, 
drinking in the air and the sunshine, drew her gently down the 
path. ‘I would not go that way,’ Charlotte objected. ‘ You will 
have to climb the hill again, dear.’ 

‘I must—just a little way,’ Peggy prayed. Movement and 
the wind had brought a faint colour to her cheeks, and she went 
creeping on on Charlotte’s arm until the two could look down into 
the Cove and see Budgen’s house, the idle slips, the old weed-clad 
hulk, and the wavelets creaming on the warm beach. 

‘ There is the stone,’ Peggy murmured. 

‘ What stone, dear ? ’ 

“The stone that he—he stepped into the boat from.’ 

Charlotte choked. ‘ Oh, my dear! ’ she exclaimed, not knowing 
whether she meant to laugh or cry. But the thought of telling 
Peggy was gone, wiped from her mind. It seemed a terrible thing 
now, to tell her; a thing to tremble at, that she could not face 
alone. Her father must tell her, or—or Sir Albery. She could 
think of no one else. She only knew that she could not do it, that 
the very thought of doing it sapped her courage. For a minute 
she could not speak. Then ‘ We had better go back, now, Peggy,’ 
she urged. 

But Peggy prayed that she might stay a little longer. ‘It is 
so peaceful here,’ she murmured, hanging in pensive contemplation 
on the other’s arm. For the time she seemed to have put off her 
fears, to have escaped from the ever-present terror, to have ceased 
to listen and watch. Under the influence of the sunshine and the 
gentle wind that caressed her, she rested in a happy dream of hope. 
And Charlotte was tempted to think this mood worse than the other: 
to wonder afresh if it were not cruel to let her hope, to foster the 
confidence that had no basis, and was as deceitful as the smiling sea 
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that in an hour might change its face and show itself remorseless 
and cruel. 

‘Peaceful now,’ she muttered, echoing Peggy’s words, and 
uncertain how far she meant to go. ‘ But not always peaceful, 
as we know. It can change and—and be very terrible.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Peggy said, and Charlotte felt her stiffen herself, 
and knew without looking at her that her colour had faded. ‘I 
think I am tired,’ Peggy admitted in an altered tone. ‘ Perhaps 
we had better go back.’ 

Too late the other’s heart smote her, and she could have cursed 
her folly. Why spoil this first change to warmth and sunshine, 
to the freshness and buoyancy of the open world? But aloud ‘ Yes, 
dear,’ she said; ‘lean on me, and we shall be back in a twinkling. 
Don’t be afraid, dear—I amas strong as a horse. I could pick you 
up and carry you if necessary.’ Then, as the one turn in the path 
that they had to wind round disclosed a figure standing before the 








Cottage door, ‘ Oh, dear,dear! Charlotte exclaimed. ‘'There’s my 
mother, and I am in for a scolding! And she has not seen you yet, 
and will have a world to say. When we get there, do you goin, dear, 
and leave her to me. I will keep her at bay while you lie down.’ 

Peggy shared her dismay. They were still at some distance 
from the stout figure that was making dabs at them with a fluttering 
handkerchief, but it was plain that Lady Bicester had recognised 
them. ‘Don’t you think that I could stay here,’ Peggy suggested, 
‘while you go on ?’ 

‘No,’ Charlotte replied. ‘Certainly not. I don’t stir a step 
from you until you are in the house. Do you go straight in when 
we get there, and I’ll dispose of my lady.’ 

It was easy to say this, but Peggy was weak, and began to feel 
her fatigue. Before they had covered half the distance, ascending 
the more slowly for what was before them, Charlotte spoke again. 
‘Oh, dear,’ she said, in a tone of disgust. ‘If there aren’t more of 
them! And this morning of all mornings! When I don’t believe 
a soul passed yesterday.’ 

Peggy saw what awaited her, faltered, and stopped. For beyond 
Lady Bicester, and about as far from her as they were themselves, 
two persons were coming down the path. As Peggy caught sight 
of them, they stopped very much as if they had that moment seen 
Lady Bicester and had no mind to overtake her. In the act of 
stopping, one turned his back on them. He seemed to be arguing 
with his companion. 
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‘It’s only the Captain,’ Charlotte said, reassured. ‘I can see 
his peg.’ 

‘ But who is the other one ?’ Peggy asked, as she and Charlotte 
moved slowly on, their eyes on the couple. She had all an invalid’s 
distaste for strange faces. 

‘I think it is your father,’ Charlotte said at a venture. ‘ Bother 
them! We shall have them all upon us at once.’ 

‘You don’t—you don’t think that they are quarrelling ?’ 
Peggy faltered. The thought of a meeting between her father and 
the old man frightened her. 

‘Why should they ? And it does not matter,’ Charlotte said. 
‘You must get in, my dear—that’s all that matters.’ Then, with 
a gurgle of laughter, ‘I believe they are no more eager to meet my 
lady than we are,’ she added. ‘ But I want to see you lying down.’ 

They had no time for more. As Charlotte spoke, Lady Bicester, 
her patience exhausted, came sailing down upon them, waving her 
hands in protest. ‘ Heavens! ’ she cried, ‘ you ought not to be out, 
my dear! And the wind treacherous, and you no more than a 
shadow! Much use Charlotte is if she has no more sense than to let 
you! She thinks everyone is as strong as herself. Come in—come 
in! You could have knocked me down with a feather when I saw 
you gadding out.’ 

Peggy smiled faintly. ‘But I—I am really much better,’ she 
protested. ‘ And Charlotte lent me her arm.’ 

‘If you had lent her your head, my dear, it would have been 
better! You wouldn’t have been out here then, Ill be bound! 
But Charlotte was always like that. Leap first and look 
afterwards ! ’ 

‘ But it is so fine,’ Peggy pleaded, driven to defend her friend. 
“You really musn’t scold her, Lady Bicester. It was my doing. 
I’m sure she has been——’ 

She stopped. Charlotte felt her weight sink suddenly on the 
arm by which she supported her, and, turning, she saw that the 
colour had drained from her face. Peggy’s eyes, and they were 
frightened eyes, were fixed on some object beyond Lady Bicester. 
‘Peggy !’ Charlotte exclaimed, as she passed her arm round her. 
‘What is it? What isit, my dear? Are youill? You mustn't 
—you mustn’t give way. Let us get in!’ 

‘There!’ Lady Bicester said, between alarm and triumph. 
‘What did I tell you? She was no more fit to come out than I 
am to dance the Boulanger! What you can have been thinking 
of-——-—’ 
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She stopped. For Peggy, whom Charlotte expected at every 
moment to collapse, freed herself by an abrupt movement from 
her friend’s hold, and crying ‘Sir Albery—it’s Sir Albery! ’ left 
them, gliding away as if moved by a spring. She passed Lady 
Bicester—she was half a dozen paces away before Charlotte recovered 
her wits. 

The path, though safe, was narrow, and Charlotte lost not a 
moment in recapturing her. ‘No, Peggy, no!’ she said. ‘No! 
Let him come to us, if it is Sir Albery!’ Then, a glance assuring 
her that Peggy’s anxiety had not misled her, ‘ See, they are coming ! ’ 
she urged, gently restraining Peggy, as the urgency of the crisis 
rose before her and redoubled her desire to have the girl within 
doors. ‘They are coming, dear! Be guided by me! They will 
tell us in the house.’ 

‘ But he’s—he’s not with him,’ Peggy cried, feebly withstanding 
her. For her there was only one ‘ he.’ 

‘He could not be! It isn’t likely,’ Charlotte argued. ‘Come 
in—come in, and they will tell us!’ And while Lady Bicester, 
divided between curiosity and excitement, fluttered about them 
like an excited hen, Charlotte as good as forced Peggy through the 
wicket and into the house. 

She would have placed her in a chair, but the moment they 
were over the threshold Peggy, though she shook in every limb, drew 
herself up and waved her off. Her face, white as chalk, seemed to 
be all eyes, but she held herself erect, and ‘I will know! Iwill 
know!’ she cried passionately. ‘ What is it to you ?’ 

Fortunately Wyke was close on their heels. He took in the scene 
at a glance, and he went straight to Peggy, whose colourless face 
and dilated eyes were as points of light in a dark room. He took 
her cold hand, and his look spoke before his voice. ‘ Heisalive,’ he 
said. ‘ He isalive and safe, Mrs. Bligh. He willbe here presently.’ 

No doubt his instinct was right, and he was wise to speak. But 
the news was overwhelming, and as Charlotte sprang forward and 
took her to her generous bosom, Peggy fainted. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


CuaRLOTTE laid her down, and in masterly fashion seized the 
woman’s advantage. She swept them all out, the Rector and the 
old Captain, who had followed Wyke in at the critical moment, 
even her mother—the last protesting much, but vainly. ‘ Leave 
her to me!’ Charlotte commanded. ‘Go, good people, go! You 
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have done all the harm youcan!’ But while she scolded her words 
were but the mask beneath which she hid her feelings, while the look 
that her wet eyes gave Sir Albery blessed him. 

Yet when she had turned them all out, there was one who stayed. 
As she bent over Peggy she found him at her elbow, she felt his 
hurried breathing on her cheek; when she began to busy herself, 
loosening the neck of Peggy’s frock, she had to take a grip of herself. 
‘Silly man!’ she said. ‘ How do you suppose she is to breathe if 
you hold her like that! Be of some use! There, get the brandy 
out of that cupboard! Surely you know the one! Oh, clumsy!’ 
she exclaimed a moment later. ‘Now you’ve broken the glass! 
A good thing it was not the bottle, or where should we be!’ 

‘You don’t think——’ He got as far as that, and then the fear 
that had unnerved his hand burst forth in anger—he was suffering 
the worst torments of suspense. ‘He was too quick!’ he cried. 
‘ He was too quick! He should have broken it to her! ’ 

‘Broken it to her!’ Charlotte replied brutally. ‘ Rubbish!’ 
There, let her be, and give her air! And if you must be doing 
something, man, rub her hands instead of mumbling them! What 
afuss! Whata pother, and you alive, after all!’ 

He thought her heartless. He did not know the moment that 
the life, that hovered ready to fly from the frail form, might not 
escape, and this girl drolled! He thought her incredibly cruel, 
unfeeling, barbarous. But when he turned to rend her he saw that, 
though the hand that moistened Peggy’s lips was steady, the 
woman’s tears were running down her face. And then he under- 
stood. He stayed the passionate remonstrance that rose to his 
lips, and ‘ You don’t think—you don’t think,’ he pleaded, ‘ that 
she——’ 

‘I don’t think anything except that she has swooned—just that !’ 
Charlotte said, keeping her pose as well as she could. She felt 
Peggy’s pulse, and nodded. ’ She will come round in a minute, 
she said. ‘ And do you act when she does as if you had never been 
away. Let her take you for granted, and we shall have no more of 
this nonsense. I don’t know which is the bigger baby of the two!’ 
she added with a laugh that ended abruptly. 

But she did not deceive him now. ‘God bless you!’ he said, 
and he had barely said it twice, before Charlotte’s prediction was 
fulfilled. Peggy opened her eyes. For a few seconds she stared at 
the ceiling. Then she seemed to grasp that things were not right 
and to wonder why she lay there; and she tried to rise, but feeling 
her weakness sank back on her elbow. As she did so her eyes fell on 
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the brown hand that clasped hers, and for a moment she considered 
it. Slowly, in growing wonder, she followed the arm upwards until 
she reached the man’s face. She did not start, but a look of 
unspeakable content transfigured her features, and as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world she sank like a tired child on his 
breast. He held her to him, held her close, murmuring the broken 
words that love and worship and tenderness and all the poignant 
joys of a reunion, so often pictured, so often despaired of, brought 
stumbling to his lips. 

Charlotte watched them with hungry eyes. ‘So that is it, is 
it?’ she thought. But aloud, ‘Steady, young people,’ she said, as 
she set the glass on the floor beside them. ‘Gently, gently! And 
do you, my friend, give her a little more of this when you have time 
to think of it.’ 

She saw that her hour was past, that she was not wanted, and she 
went out softly, closing the door behind her. She joined the group 
that waited on the path. They had been too anxious to talk. They 
had stood about, exchanging anxious glances, the Rector pacing a 
little apart from the others, his lips moving in prayer or, it might be, 
in thanksgiving. The old Captain had not ceased to wipe the 
grateful tears from his eyes, while Lady Bicester, between starting 
to speak and crying ‘ Hush!’ when anyone else spoke, had three 
times said that she must go. 

They crowded about Charlotte, and with a word she relieved their 
fears. ‘Itis all right,’ she said. ‘Glory be, good people!’ 

‘Thank God !’ the Rector murmured, as he turned away to hide 
hisemotion. ‘Thank God!’ 

And Charlotte was a great help to them. With a bravado that she 
did not feel and that her eyes belied, ‘ Why shouldn’t it be right ? ’ 
she asked flippantly. ‘And what next, eh?’ She looked round 
upon them. ‘ What has the hero to tell us ?’ 

‘Haven’t you left him inside ? ” Wyke reminded her. 

‘I don’t think so,’ Charlotte retorted. ‘Suppose you tell us 
the tale, Sir Albery, while they are billing and cooing.’ 

It was quickly told in outline, Wyke gliding rapidly over much 
that his listeners had no difficulty in supplying. Encouraged by 
the favourable reception that he had met with at Whitehall, and by 
the notice that Bligh’s achievement had won, he had followed up his 
inquiries by requesting a safe-conduct for France. 

He had been told at once that this was impossible, that it was 
unheard of, that it was out of the question. Mr. Nepean at the 
Admiralty had held up his hands in horror—were we not at war ? 
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But Sir Albery had stuck to his point, prompted by rumours heard 

at his club and echoed in the Press. Using his influence to the 
utmost, he had gone from door to door, he had made himself a 
nuisance in this and that Government Office, and in the end a 
Devon member, a man of acres and weight whose nod was Olympic 
in more than one borough, had been persuaded to say a word to the 
party whip. The whip had dropped a hint to a certain Secretary, 
the Secretary had gone in to Lord Hawkesbury, the Foreign Minister 
had pooh-poohed the matter. But a suggestion had somehow come 
round to Wyke that if he would call on a mysterious Mr. Otto 
residing in Bond Street—a private gentleman of no occupation who 
was amusing himself, seeing the sights of London—something 
might be done. 

He had not needed to be told twice. He had called, and Mr. 
Otto had shown himself amiable and anxious to oblige. Still he 
had feared that nothing could be done. He had shaken his head, he 
had doubted, considered, hesitated ; at the same time he had spoken 
eloquently on the claims of humanity and the hardships of war. 

‘T cannot think how you persisted ! ’ the Rector exclaimed. 

Sir Albery looked at one of his listeners in a way that made 
her heart give a leap. ‘I knew that there was one doing as much, 
he said. ‘ And I could not bear to disappoint her.’ 

Finally, he said, Mr. Otto had yielded. He had whispered that 
two gentlemen, who had urgent business in Paris, were crossing on 
a certain night, and that the addition of a third, if duly accredited 
and carrying a letter in his, Mr. Otto’s, handwriting, might con- 
ceivably pass unnoticed. Wyke had felt and expressed becoming 
gratitude, and three days later, cloaked in some capacity that he 
did not understand, but that everywhere met with consideration, 
he had crossed, landed on the enemy’s soil, and after spending a 
night at Dessein’s at Calais and a night at Amiens had found himself 
installed at Pujol’s Hotel in Paris. There he was apparently free 
to do what he pleased, but he had not doubted that unwinking eyes 
watched him and that none of his words fell to the ground. 

Prudently he had lost no time in going about his business. He 
had presented Mr. Otto’s letter at the Ministry of Marine, and had 
been received with the same mysterious politeness, though in an 
office which might have been cleaner. He had been heard with 
patience, and after some delay had been invited to repeat his visit 
in three or four days. He had spent the interval in renewing his 
acquaintance with a city so interesting to English eyes, and i 
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visiting the places that a few years before had witnessed the passage 
of the tumbrils to the guillotine. He missed the old magnificence, 
the outward decency. He found the streets dirty, their very names 
altered. Buildings, the splendour of which he recalled, stood sadly 
in need of repair, the faces he met in the street were reserved and 
suspicious, while the vehicles that drove him into the gutter and 
splashed him to the eyes would have disgraced a cockney tradesman. 
In every public place an astonishing indecorum flaunted itself. 

But everywhere he met with courtesy and passed unchallenged, 
and his success on the fourth day when he called at the Ministry 
surpassed his hopes. He was informed that the persons about 
whose well-being he was solicitous were confined in the prison at 
Quimper, and that the Capitaine de Corsaire Bligh was alive and 
recovering from his injuries: that as a mark of the Minister’s 
particular consideration, evoked by the amiable representations 
made to him, an order for the Capitaine’s release would be issued 
and such arrangements made as would enable him to join the 
English Milord at Boulogne. Of the matelots taken with him care 
would be taken until—the smiling official had bowed and left it to 
be understood that an unnamed but happy event loomed in the 
future. 

‘ And that’s—that’s all,’ the narrator concluded lamely. 

‘ All!’ one of his listeners cried. ‘ All ?’ 

‘Or, no, not quite all,’ he replied, correcting himself with a 
smile. ‘I called at the Admiralty on my return to thank Mr. 
Nepean. He made me no definite promise—promises are not much 
in their way—but he said as much as that—that Mr. Bligh’s case 
would be considered. I think, therefore, that there is good hope 
that——’ He broke off. ‘For God’s sake, sir, don’t!’ he 
exclaimed, retreating in ludicrous dismay before the old Captain, 
who, overcome by his feelings, had fallen on his knee and would have 
kissed his hand. ‘ For God’s sake, sir, I beg you to get up.’ 

It was an absurd scene: Sir Albery’s horror, the old man’s 
inability to raise himself without help, Lady Bicester’s amazement, 
the Rector’s kindly interposition. Yet, though they smiled, there 
was hardly a dry eye among them, and when Charlotte softly 
clapped her hands, and cried ‘ Who is the hero now ?’ the laugh 
that followed brought a welcome relief from tension. They 
crowded about the Captain, taking him by the hand, forgiving him 
and giving him joy. 

‘Bravo!’ Charlotte said. ‘And now, good people, there is 
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someone else who would like to thank Sir Albery. And the Rector 
will no doubt wait and see Peggy. But my work is done, and I am 
for home. Come, mother, better late than never! ’ 

The Rector, however, said he would see his daughter by and by, 
when she was more composed ; and Sir Albery, sheering off with 
craven alacrity, said he would accompany him. So while the old 
Captain, bareheaded and mumbling thanksgivings, pegged away 
to his lodging, the other four took the upward path. As far as the 
churchyard they walked in couples, the Rector leading with Wyke. 

‘I suppose you have heard Bligh’s story ?’ the Rector asked. 

‘Yes. And a very fine story it is, sir,’ Wyke assured him. 

The Rector did not evince as much enthusiasm as the other 
expected. His face was serious, and when he spoke again his 
words came haltingly. ‘Did he—what was his impression, | 
mean—about the corvette ? Did he think that she was lying by 
for the Lively Peggy? Waiting for her, I mean ?’ 

‘Waiting for her? I don’t think that he gave me that impres. 
sion. What makes you think so ?’ 

‘ But didn’t he learn after the capture? I should have thought 
that he would have learned—if it was so. From her papers or her 
people ?’ 

“If he had I think he would have told me,’ Wyke declared. 
‘T had long talks with him, and he said nothing to that effect to me. 
I don’t think he had it in his mind. It was not as if the Peggy 
cruised regularly and they had reason to expect her. What made 
you think of it 2?’ 

The Rector’s answer was lame. ‘I fancy that it was a word 
that fell from Copestake,’ he explained. But he seemed, having 
said this, to shake a weight from his shoulders, and he walked with 
a lighter step, he swung his cane. ‘She fell in with the brig so 
handily, I wondered, you see.’ 

‘So far as I gathered, the corvette was in her usual track, and 
the Peggy had just the bad luck to cross it at the moment.’ 

‘ Just so, just so,’ the Rector agreed. ‘ But—one moment!’ 
He stopped abruptly. The worried look had returned to his face. 
‘Joe Fewster? Budgen’s nephew, you know. He—he was one of 
the—of the lost, I fear ? ’ 

“Fewster ?’ Wyke laughed. ‘ Why, he’s here. He came over 
with us. You hadn’t time to hear, I suppose. The scamp passed 
himself off as the Captain’s servant, fetched and carried for him, 
and got an extra ration, which was just what he was fit for! They 
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released him with Bligh. Joelost ?’ Wyke shrugged his shoulders. 
‘No such luck, sir! He’s the kind of bad penny that is sure to turn 
up when better men like poor Toll are lost.’ And then, ‘ Why, 
Rector,’ he added in surprise, ‘ you look as if you had—as if that 
little seamp’s life or death mattered much to any one.’ 

But the Rector was not heeding him. He seemed to be uncon- 
scious of his presence. He took off his hat and looked over the sea. 
‘Dear Lord,’ he murmured in a tone of feeling so real that it 
redoubled Wyke’s surprise, ‘I thank Thee!’ And for a space he 
stood uncovered and let the breeze fan his face. 

Wyke wondered. ‘ But, man alive!’ he protested, ‘ there are 
better men gone, and for my part I could have spared Fewster 
very well.’ 

The Rector put on his hat, and came back to himself. Yet not 
to his ordinary self, for his face wore a brightness that would have 
kept his companion puzzling if he had not, in a shame-faced fashion, 
explained himself. ‘Yes, to be sure,’ he said. ‘ But he was the 
last life in Budgen’s lease—of the Cove, you know. And it would 
have been a sore blow to the man.’ 

Wyke nodded. ‘I see,’ he said. ‘ Well, it does you credit.’ 
Then before he could say more Lady Bicester, leaning on Charlotte’s 
arm, overtook them. Steep ascents did not suit her figure, and 
she had stood more than once to admire the view. They all passed 
into the churchyard together, but changed partners there, Sir 
Albery falling back with Charlotte, and following the others. 

The girl’s heart was full, and though she knew it would be wiser 
to be silent she could not refrain from speech. ‘ You have done so 
much! So much for her! ’ she said with feeling. ‘Iam sorry that 
she cannot show her gratitude as you deserve.’ 

Wyke looked at her. ‘ Who cannot ?’ he asked. 

‘Peggy. Youhave doneso much for her—I don’t know how she 
can bear it ! ’ 

‘She can bear it very well,’ he said. ‘ Here, let us go round this 
way!’ He turned right-handed towards the walk that hung over 
the sea. 

Charlotte stopped. ‘But my mother will be waiting,’ she 
said. 

‘ Let her wait,’ he replied coolly. ‘Come this way.’ 

Then, as she reluctantly complied, ‘ Now,’ he said bluntly, ‘ tell 
me what you meant by that.’ 

“What I meant?’ Charlotte began, but she did not find it 
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easy to explain. She was not at her best. ‘ You know what | 
mean without my telling you. Whatis the use of—of pretending ?’ 

‘None. But you’ve got to tell me all the same.’ 

‘Good gracious! Why, Sir Albery, when you know? If 
Peggy were unmarried or—or widowed, poor girl——’ She 
shrugged her shoulders. 

But he seemed to be determined to make her say it. ‘ Well,’ 
he retorted, ‘and if Peggy were unmarried, or—or widowed, what 
then ?’ 

‘You want to drive me into a corner,’ she protested. 

‘ Perhaps I do.’ 

‘Well, if she had not a husband, if you will have it, she could 
marry you, couldn’t she ? ’ 

‘ But if I don’t want to marry her—what then ? ’ 

Charlotte coloured with vexation. ‘ Well, of course you don’t,’ 
she said pettishly. ‘Or ought not to—because she is married. 
But you know very well what I mean. I wish I had not spoken.’ 

‘But you don’t know what I mean,’ he rejoined. ‘I did 
wish to marry her—a year ago. No one knows that better than you 
do. But I don’t want to marry her now. On the contrary, I want 
to marry someone else.’ 

Charlotte laughed, but her face was hotter than she could have 
wished. ‘Oh, dear, I wish you had not told me!’ she said. ‘I did 
think you so faithful! Now you have dispelled another dream— 
of men’s constancy and all that, you know.’ She tried to speak 
with her usual flippancy, but she was not very successful. 

‘ And all that, Charlotte 2’ 

“To be sure!’ 

‘It has given you a low opinion of me?’ Hestepped in front of 
her and penned her up against the low wall. He was looking at 
her, too, in such a way that she did not know where to look, and 
she knew that her face was hot, and she would have given the world 
for her usual manner. Why, why in the world had she been so 
foolish as to broach the matter ? 

But he was determined to have an answer. ‘It has given you 
a low opinion of me ? ’ he persisted. 

She longed to face him, but she could not. She turned away 
and picked a bit of mortar from the wall and tossed it over the edge. 
‘I didn’t say so,’ she said. 

‘ And you haven’t asked me whom I am going to marry.’ 
Charlotte turned to bay—was he just tormenting her? ‘No, 
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she said; ‘and you ought not to tell me. You ought to tell her 
first.’ 

‘T have told her.’ 

Charlotte took another scrap of mortar and flung it over the wall. 
Then she turned to him, and apparently she had thrown with it the 
colour from her face. But her voice was steady. ‘Then tell 
me, please, who it is. I think she is a very lucky girl, whoever it is.’ 

‘You think so ?’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ she said. 

‘I am glad of that,’ he replied, ‘ because, Charlotte, you are the 
girl. And if you will take me, I think I can promise you that I 
shall not—shift again. There is no man worth calling a man who 
has known you as I have known you and watched you as I have 
watched you, these last months—who has seen your unselfishness and 
your devotion, my dear, who could help loving you if he loved truth 
and goodness ; who would not say, Here is my friend, here is the 
woman with whom I desire to pass my life, whom I want to sit at 
my table, who will never fail me—— ’ 

‘Oh, but,’ she stammered, looking anywhere but at him, 
‘it’s—it’s impossible! You are playing with me. I’m—I’m sure 
you haven’t thought!’ Then, ‘I’m only plain Charlotte,’ she 
added wildly. 

‘Never plain to me,’ he said ; ‘ but the woman I love and desire, 
Charlotte ; the woman I want to be my companion, my wife, and 
the mother of my children. Never plain to me, since the day that 
you stopped me on the road in the kindness of your heart—and 
I had the first inkling of what you were.’ 

‘It wasn’t out of the kindness of my heart,’ Charlotte said 
doggedly. ‘I won’t wear borrowed plumes.’ 

‘Then why was it ?’ 

Charlotte looked every way save at him, but there was a shy 
light in her eyes that for the moment did make her almost 
beautiful. She had sat down on the wall, as if she could not help 
herself, and with a hand on each side of her she plucked at it. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘if you must know, it was—it was——’ And 
there she stopped, unable to get the words out. Yet she knew that 
if she did speak them she was safe. 

‘Then why was it ?’ he repeated. ‘Come, you must tell me.’ 

“Well, then, it was because I was fond of you—then,’ she con- 
fessed. ‘Now you can laugh at me!’ 

‘Many times, I hope,’ he said. And he did laugh. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Lire and death jostle one another. The day, and sometimes the 
news, that bears joy to some brings grief to their fellows. It was 
so in Beremouth. The first vague reports had exaggerated the loss 
on the Lively Peggy, and there were homes besides the Cottage to 
which Wyke went with his news—and we may be sure that he lost no 
time—and brought rejoicing with him. But from eleven hearths the 
bread-winners had passed, never to return, and in lane and court 
there were wailing and sorrow, and about a door here and there a 
cluster of whispering women. So it had always been, and so it was 
now. And now, as in the past, old age humped its shoulders and 
bore the blow with seeming apathy, while the young met it with 
piteous protests against fate. Sea-boots stiff with the spray of 
many storms were set apart, to be held henceforth hallowed things; 
and eyes that had often gleamed with wrath at the goodman’ 
shortcomings, now dwelt pitifully on the darned jersey or the 
patched overalls. 

Yet it was something even to those who took their loss most 
hardly, that that loss was public, was marked and _ recognised. 
That when the old slunk fora little comfort into the Keppel’s Head 
the room fell silent about them, and when the women went to 
church on the next Sunday their neighbours gathered to go with 
them. It was something, too, that the Squire moved tirelessly 
from house to house with grave eyes and assurances of help—ofa 
place for Dan when he should be old enough, and the like. The 
kindly hand-grip, the feeling words, ‘ He was a good man, Jenny, 
and will not be forgotten. He died in his duty, and the lads may 
be proud of him!’ were not wasted, nor the ‘ God bless you, sir, 
that came from a full heart when he left. In a little community 
there is fellowship. 

Yet it was probable that the Rector’s visits went for more, for 
they were less expected. Women told with pride how he had sat 
down with them on that very chair! So many could say it, indeed, 
that his stately passage from house to house was watched with 
wonder by awe-struck eyes. He was amazing changed, they 
agreed ; the curate could not have said more nor done more! He 
did not seem like the same man, they whispered, looking after him. 
Or, to be sure, they had never known the man before, and it needed 
right-down trouble to bring him out. 

But in fact he was changed. So changed that no woman of 
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them all, much as they marvelled, was more perplexed by the 
alteration or less able to account for it than the woman who knew 
him best, and fancied that she knew him au fond. Not that Augusta 
had been blind to the change in its earlier stages. She had seen it 
take now one form and then another. She had seen it show itself 
in a settled gloom, the secret of which she could not penetrate, later 
in an irritation as puzzling and more vexatious. But the form it 
had finally taken, of a benevolence less at one with the man she knew 
and on whom she had formed herself than either, chafed her to the 
verge of impoliteness. And when, on the afternoon of Bligh’s 
return, her father entered the drawing-room and with a beaming 
face poured out the news, which she had heard an hour or two 
earlier, and he showed in every feature a satisfaction which she could 
neither share nor understand, it was as much as even Augusta 
could do to hold her feelings in check. 

‘Well, as you are so pleased, sir, I am glad,’ she forced herself 
to say, as she bent over her frame. ‘ But—do you really think that 
it is for the best 2’ 

‘My dear! Surely! surely!’ he protested. ‘God forbid that 
we should think otherwise! Besides, you know your sister, and 
were it only for her sake——’ 

‘Yes, I know, father.’ Augusta left her needle in the canvas, 
and looked at him with a puzzled brow as if she might still read the 
riddle. ‘And, of course, we are glad that the man is alive—were 
that the end, sir. But she was recovering, and is it so certain that 
it is for the best? After all, things are as they were, and—and I 
thought that you agreed with me—indeed, I thought it was your 
own opinion—that they could hardly be worse.’ 

His rising colour betrayed his annoyance. ‘ But I don’t agree,’ 
he said testily, ‘ that things are as they were, Augusta.’ 

She examined her work with an air of detachment, a faint smile 
curving her lips. ‘ Perhaps it is,’ she suggested softly, ‘that you 
do not look at them as you did, sir! ’ 

He paused before he answered her. ‘ Perhaps it is,’ he admitted 
at last. ‘Yes, Augusta, I think that that is so. The truth is, 
since I formed that opinion I have been face to face with worse 
things. With worse things,’ he repeated, with an uneasy gesture. 
‘And I can see that I was wrong. The thing is done, and for the 
future I intend to make the best of it.’ 

Augusta submitted gracefully. ‘ You know best, sir,’ she said. 
‘If that is your view, there is no more to be said.’ 
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‘No.’ Then more lightly, and as if he was glad to get away 
from the topic, ‘I have another piece of news for you. I shall be 
very much surprised if we do not hear that there is something 
between Wyke and your friend Charlotte.’ 

Augusta’s needle stopped half-way through the canvas. She 
laughed. ‘I can believe it of one side, sir,’ she said; ‘I have seen 
it for some time. Charlotte? Yes. But it will take a good deal 
to make me believe it of the other.’ Augusta bent her neck 
gracefully and smiled. ‘I have known her look passable—by some 
lights. But Sir Albery has eyes—and after Peggy! Think of it. 
No, sir; Charlotte is a dear girl, but Iam afraid that her best friends 
cannot call her a beauty !’ 

‘ Well, I may be mistaken,’ the Rector admitted, thinking that 
his daughter must know. Women saw things, no doubt. ‘ But 
they were very long in following her mother and me just now, and 
when they came up the young lady looked odd, and Wyke seemed 
to be uncommonly pleased with himself.’ 

‘He would have to look like that,’ Augusta said cryptically. 
She was not disturbed. She understood, she fancied, both why 
Sir Albery had frequented the Cottage and why Charlotte had 
shared his assiduity. He had had his hopes, or he had not acted 
as he had or gone to so much trouble. Disappointed in the upshot 
he had no option but to hide his feelings. 

The Rector was not greatly interested ; he had things on his 
mind that touched him more nearly, and he left the room. He took 
his hat and went out. In charity with all men, to one of whom he 
had long thought too hardly, he was eager to do justice. ‘I’ve 
wronged the man,’ he told himself, ‘and I will go to him before I 
sleep. The news will be as welcome to him as to me, and the least 
I can do is to give him joy of it.’ 

He went by the road, and was well on his way to the Cove when 
he met the doctor in his gig. His first thought was that the news 
had been too much for the old Captain, who after the scene at the 
Cottage had returned to his lodging. He stopped the doctor. 
‘ Nothing wrong, I hope, Hawkins ? ’ 

The doctor shook his head. ‘You haven’t heard? About 
Budgen, sir? Hehashadastroke. And I fear a bad one.’ 

The Rector stared. ‘Good gracious!’ he said. He was more 
moved than the other had anticipated. ‘You don’t mean it! 
How did it happen ? ’ 

‘Well, that young Fewster—Joe, yon know, confound him !— 
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went straight down to the Cove, came on Budgen suddenly, and the 
man threw up his arms and fell as if he had seen a ghost! Never 
spoke again.’ 

The Rector’s face was serious. ‘Perhaps he thought that he 
saw a ghost,’ he said. 

‘Upon my honour, I should not be surprised. He had given the 
lad up for lost, I’m told. But he ought to have had more sense, a 
man of his age!’ 

‘Can he speak ?’ 

The other shook his head. ‘No, and I doubt if he ever will. 
He may rally and linger for a few months, but I fear that will be 
the best of it. Hang that young cub! ’ the doctor added viciously. 
‘I never knew any good of him, first or last.’ 

The Rector asked another question or two, his tone betraying 
a feeling that surprised the other. Like the women, the doctor had 
not thought that he had it in him to feel. Finally, ‘I will go on 
and see Budgen,’ he said, ‘if there is no objection.’ 

The doctor had nothing to say against it, and the Rector went 
on. He stood beside the bed, and he was moved to the depths of 
his soul, as he looked down at the wreck of the man whom he had 
hated so deeply, and to whose account he had set down so much of his 
own suffering. There was no longer anything to hate or fear in 
that helpless form, in which, setting aside the laboured breathing, 
the eyes alone lived. And presently, the woman in attendance 
having gone out, the Rector knelt beside the bed and prayed as he 
might have prayed for himself, with contrition and self-abasement ; 
using the words of the Confession, ‘ according to Thy promise, spare 
those that are penitent!’ He repeated the words thrice and 
fervently. When he rose from his knees he took Budgen’s nerveless 
hand in his, and held it for some moments, looking pitifully down 
at him. And before he let the hand go, he pressed it. When he 
had assured him more than once—though he doubted if there were 
any who heard—that he should return, he left him. 

But as with a heavier step he climbed the path his mind was 
troubled and his face reflected his trouble. He did not know. He 
could not be sure; and the uncertainty oppressed him. It hung 
over him like a cloud in a fair sky, darkening the prospect. And 
possibly it was as well that it was so. The habits of years cannot 
be cut down in a day or a month, nor the attitude of a mind long 
warped be lightly amended. The change wrought in the Rector by 
the pangs of a conscience—that of itself argued a man spoiled by 
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prosperity but far from evil—might have proved but a passing and 
transient phase if in his pensive moments he had not had that 
uncertainty, that doubt to trouble him. 

Even as he climbed the path it influenced his actions. When 
he reached the Cottage, that Cottage which had been his bugbear, 
which he had so long and so wrathfully shunned, he turned in at 
the gate and knocked at the door. Bligh opened it, and seeing 
who it was, stood, uncertain in what spirit his visitor came. But 
over his shoulder the Rector saw his daughter’s face, no longer 
haggard and woebegone, and his purpose held. 

‘ Bligh,’ he said, and he offered his hand, ‘ we will let bygones 
be bygones. We have both been to blame, but we will let the past 
bury its dead.’ 

And Bligh, the instinct to revolt disarmed by the other’s address, 
was able to meet him. He clasped the offered hand. ‘I, at any 
rate, am to blame, sir,’ he said frankly. ‘ But if you will suffer 
Peggy to plead for me ? ’ 

‘We will say no more,’ the Rector rejoined. And with Peggy's 
clinging arms about him, and her faithful heart beating against his 
breast, he had hisreward. The father and daughter had met before; 
he had sat beside her bed, he had prayed with her, he had done his 
best to comfort her. But there had been unspoken things between 
them, a fence raised by old grievances, by wrongs and resentment. 
Now the fence had fallen and they were at one. 

He sat with them, her hand in his, and while he listened to Bligh’s 
story and Peggy hung with parted lips upon the tale, he began to 
know the man and to own him to be other than he had imagined. 
More, as he let his eyes travel round the room, neat and orderly 
and possessed of a dignity of its own, he confessed that his 
horror of it had had as little foundation as his contempt of the 
man. 

When he rose he was moved to own it, albeit with a tinge of his 
old manner. ‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘ you are more comfortable here 
than I supposed. But—we must make other arrangements. You 
must let me see to that, Bligh.’ 

Bligh winced, and might have protested. But Peggy’s hand 
lay in his, and he accepted the words with a good grace. ‘ We will 
do whatever you think fit, sir,’ he said. 

On the threshold ‘ God bless you, my dear,’ the Rector murmured 
as he kissed his daughter. ‘May you and your husband see many 
happy years !’ 
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It was his final eirenikon. His heart as he climbed the path 
and crossed the churchyard was lighter than it had been for many 
months. 

His generosity, as things shaped themselves, was not taxed to 
the extent that he contemplated. For a week later the bells of 
Beremouth broke into a merry peal and the countryside, startled 
at work or play, presently learned that Lieutenant Charles Bligh, 
late of the Royal Navy, had in consideration of special services 
performed as commander of the private ship of war, the Lively 
Peggy, been restored to his rank, and placed on half-pay. Nor was 
the pride of the neighbourhood lessened—while the old man wept 
for joy—when a month later the same Lieutenant Charles 
Bligh, R.N., was gazetted to a post in connection with the 
Government Service at Falmouth. Thither, with a handsome 
allowance from his father-in-law, he and his wife by and by re- 
moved. Among the earliest guests whom they entertained in 
their snug house at Flushing, looking upon the Ferry and the 
Penryn River, were Sir Albery and Lady Wyke, between whom 
and their host and hostess a very special friendship was understood 
to exist. 

To probe into Augusta’s feelings when the certainty of 
Charlotte’s engagement dawned upon her would be unkind. That 
her opinion of Sir Albery both as a man and as a match was lessened 
is certain. But no one gave the happy couple joy with more sweet- 
ness and composure, nor did Charlotte cease to be one of her dearest 
friends. And as acknowledged merit seldom misses its reward, 
and the deserts of Augusta’s classic features and graceful figure 
could not be denied, less than a year elapsed before she was sought 
by a fitting partner and removed to grace the house of a neighbouring 
pluralist. In a sphere so peculiarly her own her manners and her 
smile had their full value, nor did her performance of her duties fall 
below the standard that was expected of her. Augusta in truth 
had but one failing. She lacked a heart. 

Old Captain Bligh did not forget the lesson he had learned. He 
put his weakness behind him, and with it the days when he had 
rolled in the gutter and been viewed with an indulgent eye by the 
company at the Keppel Head. He found it easy in the sunshine of 
his son’s prosperity to turn over a new leaf, but he never succeeded 
in holding up his head—the iron of adversity had gone over him. 
He continued to live in the Cottage, and if proof were needed of the 
Rector’s changed views it was to be found in the tolerance with 
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which he regarded his neighbour’s presence. This went so far in 
time, that it was no uncommon thing to see him on a sunny morning 
pacing the churchyard walk by the side of the mild old man whose 
stumping tread was no stranger on the Rectory floors. 

For, as has been said, the change in the Rector persisted. On 
the Bench he was more human and more lenient, in his parish 
more frequent. He viewed his curate as a man if not as a brother. 
For he never knew. He was never to have the question that still 
at times dwelt upon his mind answered. Budgen lingered for the 
better part of a year; but he never regained the power of speech, 
and whether he had indeed been guilty of that terrible crime the 
Rector, though he often visited him and often sat with him, never 
knew. The doubt remained to chasten him. Yet as time passed 
and insensibly mitigated the memory of those painful days, he 
inclined more and more to the charitable view of that and of many 
other things. For, with all his faults, he had, unlike Augusta, 
a heart. 


THE END. 


[‘ The Lively Peggy ’ will be published in book form on Thursday, 
Aug. 16th—Ep.] 




















ECHOES OF GREAT ARTISTS 
FROM A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


THERE is no doubt that the letters of literary celebrities rank 
highest in theory. But fact is, at any rate in some instances, 
more merciful, and one may make precious discoveries in the words 
of those who have achieved greatness in any walk of life. And, of 
course, there is still oftener, if not a thrill, yet a high degree of 
interest attaching to letters of men of action, politicians, or rulers. 
There is even great charm in the juxtaposition of names on a 
document, as I could show in several instances from my own 
collection of autographs. And to the legitimate interest of the 
possessions, when attained, must in fairness be added the ardour 
of the chase. The example of the writing of some great one for 
which we have long sighed, the delight of obtaining it, the excite- 
ment of finding that the example is no less than a fraction of the 
writer’s personality at first hand, this is compensation for much 
time and anxiety ; this also, to my mind, is the unique charm of 
letters: they are always individual, because no one repeats himself 
exactly in a letter—the fact that the same writer addresses different 
correspondents forbids it. But let us go a step further, and we 
find the most unlikely treasures, which throw a new light on a 
great man about whom we thought our knowledge sufficient to 
shut out the possibility of such a find as we may happen on. 

Many years ago I was fortunate enough to get possession of a 
holograph MS. by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is the beginning of a 
story with many corrections and erasures, and evidently abandoned 
almost as soon as it was started. But it seems to me of very great 
interest just because it is born of Sir Joshua’s imagination. He 
takes upon himself the character of a romantic girl, and there is 
a vigour and certainty of touch in the short portion that he wrote 
which I feel has undoubted distinction. As I call to mind the 
lovely ladies whose youth and beauty he has so wonderfully pro- 
longed for successive ages, I find my word-sketch rather a thrilling 
possession. It is unsigned, of course, as it is but a scribble, but 
the handwriting is absolutely established as Sir Joshua’s—a very 
characteristic one. The spelling I carefully reproduce—I only wish 
the matter had continued a little further. 
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‘I am daughter of a person of considerable rank in this 
country, of rank sufficient to call together the Wits and men of 
Talents in whatever way, and they were proud of the invitations, 
When I was 16 years old and first admitted to dine below stairs, 
my happiness to think I should now see and converse with those 
very persons whose works I had read or whose fame I had heard 
remarked in the world. How far I was disapointed here I shall 
say nothing. I want to proceed to another disapointment. Our 
general dinners were made up of what I believe were very sensible 
men. They were certainly men who had distinguished themselves 
either in the House of Lords, Commons or at the Bar, but the 
conversation at dinner was by no means in proportion to the 
reputation of those characters which composed my Father's 
acquaintance, a very serious one indeed which I have met with 
from raising my expectations upon false pretences. Amongst these 
Politicians and men of business that frequented our house which 
upon the whole producing but dull conversation, the party was 
often chequered with men of vivacity and imagination, and amongst 
those I found a man not young nor handsome who was distinguished 
for his excellence, whatever figure he might have made if he had 
the honour to be a member of the upper or lower houses, here at 
table which was the only place I saw him he certainly made the 
first figure in the company, finding so much entertainment in his 
company I could not avoid saying to myself how happy must that 
woman be who can every day dine with so pleasant and agreeable 
aman. Such thoughts by degrees generated a real passion, the 
only apology I have to make for this degradation of rank is that 
my passion began in the mind not in the reason. 

‘In short I made advances to him which he readily understood 
and an elopement followed. He appeared very desirous to be 
reconciled while to me it was very indifferent, I considered what 
treasure of comfort I had in the pleasures of wit and humour and 
left that splendour of rank in which I was born, and perhaps for 
that reason was not sufficiently sensible of its value, to the more 
vulgar sensations of which I supposed my relations to have a 
sufficient quantity, and congratulated myself in the higher taste 
of seeking the gratification of the mind.’ 


Here we see how Sir Joshua, a bachelor and a writer on very 
different subjects, gave an idle moment to expressing the emotions 
of a girl of his period. He must have had plenty of opportunities 
of studying the type, though he had no daughter. 

Iconfess to a great attraction to the personality of Sir Joshua, 
although I have no clear impression of the man. He seems a 
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rather contradictory person, which is common enough. And great 
men have their detractors, but in his case the whispers come from 
those distinguished at his own trade. 

I have heard a story concerning a meeting of the Royal Academy 
just after the death of Gainsborough. Sir Joshua Reynolds, then 
President, made a speech referring to the loss which the art of 
England had suffered by the death of ‘our greatest landscape 
painter.’ At this point he was interrupted by the great landscape 
painter Wilson, who said, ‘ And our greatest portrait painter too, 
Sir Joshua.’ This withholding by Reynolds of the meed of praise 
due to Gainsborough, as a fellow portrait painter, gives some 
foundation for the feeling which Romney certainly had that Sir 
Joshua was ungenerous in his treatment of Romney himself. It is 
a puzzling matter to decide upon, for Sir Joshua was greatly beloved 
by his friends; we do not need the ‘ Retaliation’ or Boswell to 
tell us that there are so many affectionate allusions to him in the 
letters and memoirs of his circle. But it is well known that people 
will be generous in admiration of all except those eminent in their 
own walk of life. 

For purposes of contrast I place next to Sir Joshua’s fragment 
a very different document by Gainsborough. I regard it as one 


of my treasures, and I need not point out that itisunique. To look 
at the original handwriting of the master, in which he expresses 
his orders on so important a subject, is a source of pride to me. 
It is written clearly and firmly, with no erasure and on a plain 
sheet of letter paper. 


* June 15th, 1788. 
‘It is my strict charge that after my decease no plaster cast, 
model or likeness whatever be permitted to be taken. But that 
if Mr. Sharp, who engraved Mr. Hunter’s print, should choose to 
make a print from the ? sketch which I intended for Mr. Abel, 


painted by myself, I give free consent. 
‘THO, GAINSBOROUGH.’ 


It is of peculiar interest this year, the bicentenary of his death. 

On the back is written: ‘This letter of the late Mr. Gains- 
borough in his hand-writing was a present made to Wm. Sharp 
by his daughter, Miss Gainsborough, who resided at Acton—in the 
year 1818, when given.’ In another hand: ‘ The above, written 
by W. Sharp, Esq. R. C. L.’ 

We possess a sketch by him of his cousin, Gainsborough du Pont, 
going to a fancy dress ball as Charles the First. A famous art 
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critic was once dogmatising in our drawing-room with such ip. 
fallibility and severity that I became irritated. He held a great 
post, but somehow I felt that he knew too much, which is more 
dangerous than knowing too little, so I asked him by whom a 
certain sepia drawing might be. He looked at it and remarked, 
‘Most people would say it was by Van Dyk of Charles the First, 
but I can unhesitatingly place it as a Kneller.’ I turned down 
the flap behind the frame which tells how Gainsborough du Pont’s 
widow sold it and how, from a certain J. H. Chance, my husband’s 
father bought it with this authentication. Was the great one 
abashed ? Notin the least. ‘ Ah, a conscious imitation of Kneller 
by Gainsborough.’ I wish I could carry off a faux pas like that. 

The next note refers to one of Romney’s loveliest pictures 
which has often delighted me, long before I had an allusion to it 
in the painter’s hand. The portrait he speaks of is that of the 
Margravine of Anspach, that lady whose European wanderings 
might inspire an eighteenth-century odyssey, as the heroine herself 
seems to think, for we have her memoirs by herself in two volumes. 
She was the daughter of Lord Berkeley who died when she was five. 
Her mother was, we gather, greatly chagrined that the child was 
not a boy ; this is the more excusable as the poor lady’s last effort 
before Elizabeth had resulted in three girls arriving together. 
They all died a few hours after being christened. Their sister 
Elizabeth says, ‘ Lord Orford was extremely witty, in his writings, 
on the subject of the three children which the Countess of Berkeley 
produced at one birth—an event which certainly was not a theme 
for a man of learning and taste.’ She herself was a remarkable 
theme for anyone’s pen. She travelled all over the Continent with 
the Margrave of Anspach, announcing to everyone that she was as 
a sister to him, until the time when her husband, Lord Craven, and 
the Margravine obligingly left her free to marry the gentleman, 
who on his father’s side was nephew to our George the Second’s 
Queen Caroline of Anspach, and on his mother’s to Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. The sisterhood was so much insisted on that 
surely the turning of brother into husband should have presented 
difficulties ! 


“Mr. Romney’s Compts. to Mr. Hill would be very happy to 
have it in his power to lend any picture to the Proprietor of the 
Monthly Mirror, informs him that the Copy of the Margravine has 
been sent to Fishmongers Hall where the same may be seen. 

‘ Hampstead, Nov. 7th, 1798.’ 
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I finish the group with a lively scribble from Hoppner. 


‘ Wednesday. 
‘My Dear Sir, 

‘If you could employ the accomplished and well-dressed young 
lady (the Bearer) either in your own studio or as a model at the 
Academy where she has already sat, you will greatly oblige 

‘ Your Humble Servant, 
‘ J. Hoppner.’ 


If this note had been written by Romney and referred to the 
model who became Lady Hamilton it would be priceless. 

I have a document signed by Kneller and a print autographed 
by Hogarth, but no letter from either. 

But I have an epistle from Turner, beautifully written when 
he was at the height of his fame, which I here print in full, except 
for a few words which show his state of mind so plainly as to be 
painful. The evidence of mental disturbance is clear, but so it 
is in too many of his letters. The end is undoubtedly a most 
amusing sarcasm. 


‘ April 2Ist, 1827. 
‘Dear HotworTHy, 

‘You have so completely hit upon (without being a Wizard) 
what you like to call my excuse that I am ashamed to write all 
so EX will be cabalistic enough without hi, bi, it, on, in the Painter’s 
dictionary it is tantalisation, persecution, deprivation and many of 
the family of ON too numerous to mention, without any benefit 
even to master J. M. W. T., so I think I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you first in town and settling my ikel ways as you call 
them. Well there is some benefit in that for you can look calmly 
on while the storm rages without and one follows another in rapid 
succession, and lack-rent storms in town and country—the little 
cloud on Carmel is its prototype and requires no prophet to tell 
it will rain reigns I fear. Three pence in the pound reduced and 
likely to be squeezed less and less by two rolling heaps of parchment 
in perpetual collision-and a host of things behind in vapoury tur- 
bulence involve the face of things. Now for men, Glover it is said 
has discovered an’ infallible recipe for what, the Tick-Doloreux 
but I cannot tell the fee or account for all that is said. Professor 
Phillipi aquitted himself capitally and he knows it. Munro has 
made his election and shows some attention to first impressions on 
India paper before and after the letters. Allison is building 
poligonals for silk worms and grand alliances. Power, how came 
you to ask for him I see nothing of him, perhaps he has been with 
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you. J hope so, or what’s the use of adding cure to cure and Moore 
to Moore and more to more—what may become of me I know not 
what, ...and last winter . . . poor daddy never felt cold so 
much. I began to think of being truly alone in the world, but | 
believe the bitterness is past but he is very much shaken and I am 
not the better for wine but come and see (all) the shows of the 
great town for your ken O! The water colours open next Monday, 
the British artists last Monday, the Roundabouts Monday week, 
the Shops Monday fortnight, the Lions are fed every night at 
8 o'clock and Bones make use of every Thursday and Monday 
evenings at Somerset House and during the winter season. 
‘ Yours most truly, 
‘J. M. W. Turner.’ 


The description of London then leaves modern cinemas, revues, 
and motor traffic dull and spiritless ! 

Next comes a genuine painter’s letter on his art, a bit of 
Constable and nature. 


‘My pear Sir, 

“Crugan has seen the frame, he will gild it in the best possible 
manner in burnished gold, for about seven guineas—certainly not 
exceeding that sum. There is an egg moulding which will much 
enhance the beauty of the frame if burnished. This will come a 
pound in addition, otherwise it might be done for six. He thinks, 
with me, that the frame in its present state is very dear. I will 
try to get off a guinea. Your remark about the purple in the sky 
put me to a sad plunge (for it was quite just) it has caused me to 
go all over it again—and the divil of a tug I have had with it— 
but it is now far less objectionable. I have now got some light 
in my eyes and some wind in my face. I am sure you will like it 
better. 

‘What a glorious morning is this for clouds. 

“My friend John will tell you all I have been about. I am 
not proud of your picture but I shall not leave it yet. 

‘ Believe me, 
‘ Sincerely yours, 
*Joun ConsTaBLe. 
‘Saturday evening to Mr. Carpenter.’ 


There is a ready acknowledgment of the truth of a criticism 
on himself, which shows that he took it in good part. Here is 
another note by Constable, complaining sadly of dust. It is rather 
comforting to think that the roads were so much worse in his day 
that horse traffic then was as bad as our motor traffic before tar. 
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‘Dear DUNTHORNE, 

‘The drawing you sent me is on what I wanted and answers 
the same purpose as my seeing the place myself. Mr. Reade has 
left the size of the picture to me and he wishes for an oil, therefore, 
I hope I shall be able to give it some effect. I shall set about it 
immediately. 

‘T have sent you some vermillion and some sable pencils, which 
are the best I can get. Indeed, Newman’s people assure me 
there can be no better got as the hair never runs longer and few 
tails will make them so long (or at all) as those I have sent; and 
they have no more at present and they moreover told me they 
seldom had so good a stock by them. 

‘I have enclosed the sonnet. I repeat it to you, I think it is 
the most beautiful poem I ever met with. 

‘T had a very pleasant journey as, by mistake, I got an inside 
place. It turned out very hot and we moved in a cloud of dust 
the greater part of the way; I think had I been on the box I 
should have been almost sofocated. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘ Joun ConsTABLE.’ 


Next comes a curious invitation sheet, partly printed but more 
written. The words in italics are all filled in by hand. It is 
signed by the then President of the Royal Academy, who died a 
fortnight later, on January 7, 1830. 

This is noted by Collins in pencil at the foot of the card, which 
is addressed to him on the reverse. 


‘ ‘Royal Academy. 24th day of December, 1829. 

IR, 

“You are requested to meet the President and the rest of the 
Old and New Council on Thursday next, the 31st day of Decem’., 
at 6 o’clock precisely to dine together ‘“‘ according to ancient usage.” 
The expense on this occasion is limited to 5/- each member, for the 
Servants. 

‘T am, Sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 
‘THos. LAWRENCE.’ 

* An answer is desired. 

‘ Henry Howarp, R.A., Secy.’ 


“Poor Sir Tho. Lawrence was present at this meeting and I 


caheed saw him in better spirits. ‘In the midst of life we are in 
eat. ” 


‘W. CoLuins.’ 
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Here is a letter from Sir Thomas on an unexpected subject, 
which I confess puzzles me: 





































*Feby. 9th, 1822, 
‘My pear Mapa, 

‘I ought not to underate what you have been so good as to 
praise :—yet I fear the poetical triffle to which you mention will 
add rather weight than interest to the volume you intend to publish 
with such benevolent intentions. It is, however, entirely at your 
disposal. I wish the date of the year in which it was written to 
be affixed 1799—and I shall be glad to make two or three verbal 
alterations. 





‘Tam, my dear Madam, 
‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘THos. LAWRENCE.’ 


Somehow I think this spelling of ‘trifle’ rather suitable to 
the phrase. It reminds one of ‘ piffle.” But does anyone know 
of verses by Sir Thomas Lawrence ? I confess that I have never 
seen a line by his pen—at least, in rhyme. 

I wonder what Sir Thomas would have thought if anyone had 
predicted the sensational sum fetched recently by his ‘ Pinkie. 
It is often a tragedy that the great ones make others rich, generation 
after generation, and yet may endure in their own lives so much 
anxiety as to the price of their labours, though this was not the 
case with Lawrence himself. 

Inow print a letter from Wilkie, which seems to me an admirable 
criticism on several subjects. I echo all that he says about Naples 
and its surroundings. But it is rather interesting to realise that 
Paestum is still nearly as hard to get to as in his day ; it defeated 
us last August. But then we had seen it before and knew its 
grandeur, or we should have gone at all costs. 

‘Rome, 


‘Via Tritont No. 9. 
‘March 25th, 1826, 


‘ Addressed to Williams Woods Page, Esq., 
‘Poste Restante, 
* Genéve. 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘ Your letter gratified me much, I was happy to find the Misses 
Page and yourself, tho not in Italy have passed the winter pleasantly, 
and was interested with your account of the impression our calvin- 
istic brothers of Geneva have made upon you—their mode of 
faith, however beneficial to the lower being as is said somewhat 
adverse to the graces and accomplishments of the higher orders. 
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The difference you have observed in their style of pulpit eloquence, 
and ours in England, may be traced, I should think, rather to their 
different constitution, and means a promotion in their Church, 
than to a real difference of creed. 

‘ But if the Genevans are shy of strangers how much more so 
are the Italians the society of Rome we can judge of only by hearsay, 
all we are admitted to is that of English or other foreigners like 
ourselves, but that from its very nature being all alike from home, 
becomes from dependance upon one another most truly delightful. 
Do assure the ladies and particularly Miss Page that they do not 
know what they have lost by her preference for a winter in Geneva 
toa winterin Rome. The ceremonials of the holy year, the gaiety 
of the Carnival in which protestant and catholic alike bowing to 
the sovereignty of unreason most heartily joined, have presented 
scenes of the most amusing and exhilarating kind. The visit to 
Naples too always combined with Rome and which I made within 
these 3 weeks is also such a treat as can be seen nowhere else in 
the world, Paestum, Baiae and Naples itself are scarcely to be 
matched and Pompeii and Vesuvius are entitled to rank as 2 of 
the 7 wonders. 

‘In regretting that you were not with the ladies with us in the 
south of Italy, perhaps I am only regretting that Z had not the 
pleasure of your society in a place where there is so much to make 
society agreeable. Here even sickness ceases to be a loss of time, 


- and becomes less irksome and amidst so many objects of in- 


exhaustable interest. I only now wish to return here for another 
winter to enjoy the air and the society and to get, as it were, the 
arts of Italy by heart. 

‘The objections you state to have been made to you by ° 
M. Simond regarding the Last Judgement are quite valid, there is 
much to object to and yet its greatness is scarcely diminished, 
the Perspective as a whole may be incorrect, indeed is so, and yet 
the art of M. Angelo has an essential of Perspective which he 
almost invented and carried to the highest pitch of perfection, 
namely, foreshortening, but even with this powerful attribute of 
painting the Last Judgement resembles too much a great Basso 
Relievo, and tho composed admirably in parts, is as a whole, 
defective. The Sybils and Prophets alone are beyond all praise. 
They are like Vouvrage d’un dieu and as Sir Joshua says have 
discovered to the world the hidden powers of the Art and raised 
It on a level with the poetry of Homer. 

‘You mention M. Dumont who, I remember many years ago in 
England, should have wished much to have seen him at his villa 
near Geneva, but on being taken there by his nephew, M. Duval, 
found him absent, and was obliged to leave without seeing him. 
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‘The distresses of England have made a sensation even in Rome, 
and amidst many private interests one the most general has been 
exited by the losses of Sir W. Scott and many rumours afloat, 
One I may mention to the honour of our Gracious Sovereign who 
sent Sir W. Knighton to Sir Walter’s son-in-law, Lockhart, to say 
that His Majesty felt much regret, but wished to assure Sir Walter 
he would take care of him in his old age!!! 

‘ Your nephew, Mr. Wood, I see frequently, besides being clever 
he seems a very fine fellow. He speaks of joining us to Tivoli, 
before leaving Rome which we do the end of the month. 

‘I proceed by the coast of the Adriatic to Bologna then to 
Parma and expect to be the entire month of May at Venice and 
perhaps the greater part of June *t Munich. May perhaps remain 
a wanderer for the whole summer and return again to Italy for the 
winter, I should have been happy to have overtaken you before 
you start for home, but am too late, yet however distant shall be 
happy to hear of your welfare and with my best regards to Miss Page 
and to her sister Miss Eliza‘® 

‘T am, dear Sir, 
‘ Most respectfully, 
‘ Your very faithful and devoted servant, 
‘Davip WILKIE.’ 


This is the kind of missive that rejoices the heart of the faithful 
collector of autograph letters, but the increasing use of typewriters 
and telephones will, I fear, lessen the good examples of the noble 
art of letter-writing. There seems to me nowadays to be not 
only less time, but less genuine personality at our disposal. When 
people do make the effort to write fully to a friend to-day, self- 
consciousness is more apt to creep in. But perhaps this is only 
the predilection of a collector for the past. I hope so. 

I end by earnestly disclaiming all responsibility for the spelling 
in any of the letters I have transcribed. 

DoroTHEA CHARNWOOD. 





THE PUP SMUGGLERS. 


Ir you must smuggle a pup into England, call it a wolf! I 
won't guarantee that this will work every time, but I did see it 
work ; though I admit that my comrade, now a very distinguished 
General Officer, and I, had some bad hours, ending with a 
perfectly awful night of anticipation, as train and steamer hurried 
us towards the ordeal of the Customs examination—after we had 
read in our first English paper that someone had been fined £50 for 
trying to smuggle a toy dog through the Dover Customs undeclared. 
And here were we about to try that very thing at that very 
place—only it was a wolf! A tiny cub, ten inches long, and more 
like a puppy than anything I have ever seen or imagined. 

It came about thus. We were on leave from Egypt; had 
come through Syria, followed the line of the Bagdad railway, 
inspected the great railway bridge of Jerablus, across which, just 
then, the first engines were triumphantly puffing; had seen the 
Hittite ruins of Carchemish, where was working one Lawrence who 
had already quite a name among local Kurds and Arabs; had 
hobnobbed with German engineers, American missionaries, and 
Turkish governors ; had penetrated the high glens of the Taurus 
Mountains, painted their grand crags and their glorious cedars, but 
had been defeated by their late snows in our quest of wild goats. 
Now, on May 22, 1914, we were searching for wild sheep on a barren 
hill range near Eregli, and were due back at the railway in two 
days’ time. 

Sheep were very scarce in these hills, whence the snow had but 
lately melted ; fresh tracks of rams beguiled me many vain miles, 
and late in the afternoon I paused for a last spy before turning back, 
dwelling on each rugged limestone slope, all bare but for here and 
there a group of junipers; admiring for the last time the snowy 
crests of the main range glowing above wide red swells of the inter- 
vening plateau. Nothing moved in all the land—except there, by 
that juniper ten yards below—a tiny fat puppy staggering along, 
a ‘perfect darling,’ as every woman would have said. No sign 
of a parent, no sign of brethren; we beat the matted branches of 
the widespread juniper; nothing. A rucksack padded with last 
year’s grass received him ; he scrabbled a bit, and went to sleep. 

It was dark hours before we were home. I remember the gleam 
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of a light as we descended one dark ravine, to be stopped by fierce 
barking ; voices cried questions to which the guide responded, and 
our identity established, we came forward to the sheepfold, with 
great white dogs hardly kept in order by their masters, to a bright 
fire in a rough hutment with half a dozen men about it, with whom 
we passed the time of day. I produced the wolf cub, above whom 
interested chatter broke out, while a saucer of milk and water kept 
it busy ; my Turkish was too rudimentary to follow the talk closely. 
I think those grand dogs were the finest inhabitants of the place, 
though the men were stalwart too. 

At our quarters in the village of Musakeui equal interest was 
manifested in my acquisition. He was very bold, very playful, 
greedy for milk, but had no house manners ; the day that followed, 
blank as to wild sheep, served to complete his taming, but I foresaw 
difficulties. How about the journey home per Orient Express? 
How about six months’ quarantine in England? A wolf, liable to 
hydrophobia, as everyone knows, must come under the Customs 
heading ‘Dog’! It came finally to my resigning all right and 
title to the animal in favour of my companion. ‘I'll help,’ I said, 
‘but you are responsible for food and water, costs and charges, 
fines and penalties.’ 

We duly reached the railway and paid off our men, ponies, and 
police escort—and I must pay a tribute to the Turk as muleteer, 
hunter, and travel companion. We bought a basket for the cub 
and made our journey to Konia without trouble ; here we stopped 
some days. If the main object of our trip was to reconnoitre for 
ibex and wild sheep for a future shoot—which has not yet come off 
—still we also had in mind the acquisition of rugs. From long 
service in India both knew a bit about Eastern rugs, and my com- 
panion had added greatly to his knowledge during four years recently 
spent in Persia. Cairo, Damascus, and other tourist-haunted 
places were not for such as we, indeed we could not buy rugs till 
our cross-country travel was over. Here at Konia, however, we 
went a bust on kelims, saddlebags, and odd bits, my share of which 
are still the joy of my heart. And an Armenian produced a Senna 
rug which made C.’s mouth absolutely water, but which proved 
beyond his means to buy. So, having no means to go beyond, 
I bought it. I took the rug ; the Armenian took one cheque dated 
three months hence and another dated next year, C. assuring me 
that it was worth twice the money and a real ‘ collector’s piece. 
The last evening the dealer produced a still more beautiful rug; 
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this I bought with cheques dated eighteen months and two years 
hence. (All these rolled up after the war and were duly honoured.) 
The result of our halt at Konia was that we went on with baggage 
overflowing with beautiful things, but decidedly short of cash. 

It is a long run to Constantinople ; it was absolutely necessary 
to let Cub run about at times; and as the ‘type’ lavatory com- 
partment of Turkey differs largely from that of Europe it proved 
rather a danger than a help, and it was advisable sometimes to 
minister to the beast’s needs in the carriage. But our fellow- 
passengers were very civil and interested ; in fact the cub became 
the excuse or the cause of the most varied and amusing international 
civilities. The second day an official passed along, twigged that 
there was on the floor some object of general interest, peeped over, 
demanded a ticket! ‘Ticket?’ quo’ we. ‘ Ay, ticket,’ quo’ he ; 
and there was none. An argument followed in many languages, 
with passengers much on our side; however, the official brought 
up reinforcements, and finally we paid and looked pleasant, though 
it was galling to disburse so much of our scanty cash for a ‘ live- 
stock’ ticket for a creature hardly ten inches long! We were 
left with some respect for Turkish efficiency, and C. remarked dis- 
consolately : ‘If we have to stump up here there’s no chance of 
escape on the Orient Express, and as for the Customs——’ But 
words failed him. 

In Constantinople we stopped till our letter of credit was finally 
exhausted ; our purchases swelled so that we sent them on by sea, 
while camp kit, rifles, etc., went back to Egypt ; but we calculated 
that, travelling second by ordinary train instead of by the more 
expensive international express, we could get home nicely. Cub 
throve in the Constantinople hotel, was fatter, more friendly, and 
greedier than ever, and had no parlour manners ; but the passengers 
in our compartment received him admirably. C. had developed a 
most ingratiating style of introduction, and whether through the 
medium of fluent French or German, or now more rarely of broken 
Turkish, he never failed to enlist a fellow-traveller in our conspiracy 
to defraud the railway : for a wolf ticket would seriously cut into 
ourmoney. The cub basket went under the seat here; this was 
important as attracting less attention, for it leaked at times. So 
the first extremely crowded afternoon and night, past Chatalja and 
Adrianople, passed without discovery, and there was a good halt 
at Sofia, when we exercised the cub outside the station. That 
day, crossing Serbia, Cub won all hearts. From Belgrade, in the 
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evening, we had but one fellow-passenger. He began to talk as 
soon as he saw our nationality, and declared himself a Hamburg 
merchant. Crossing the long bridge across the Save, we were at 
the Hungarian frontier, and in due course the passport examination 
took place. Ourselves dealt with, the official turned to the 
Hamburger, who showed a pass at which the Hungarian shook his 
head. There was an argument which became heated, but the 
German produced no passport, and at length the officer shrugged 
his shoulders and went on. Five minutes later appeared a file of 
police, the Hamburger was invited to descend and did. In half 
an hour he returned, much subdued, nor did he regain his loquacity 
for some time. At last, however, he gave rein to his annoyance; 
he could have understood foreigners like us, or Serbs themselves, 
being so abused; he knew how badly Hungary treated Serbia 
over rail and trade facilities and the like; but for a well-known 
German like himself to be so threatened, for the frontier watch to be 
so tightened—he had only gone in two weeks ago, and his pass 
had always served till now—all this looked like trouble brewing. 
A curious sidelight or coincidence ; the date was about June 6, 1914. 

Again a coincidence: a few stations short of Vienna four 
Austrian infantry officers entered our compartment, and C. intro- 
duced himself as an English soldier, thinking to experience that 
cordial camaraderie that members of different armies usually extend 
to each other, and which he and I had hitherto always met in similar 
cases. However, this time the Austrians maintained the most 
frigid demeanour, and after our farewell bows at the Vienna station, 
C.’s comment was: ‘It makes one think that Hamburger is right, 
and that there 7s something up.’ 

We spent the day in Vienna, and Cub took exercise in our 
room without disaster. I have said that cash was pretty short, 
but reckoning it up we found we could afford a dinner and a bottle 
of Rhine wine at a good restaurant; then we took the train for 
London. Next morning, well into Bavaria, I asked C. for cash 
for breakfast. C. could only produce rather less than one sovereign. 
Argument did not discover any more, and we could only record 
the fact that a fiver had gone amissing. Barely twenty shillings; 
two breakfasts, two lunches, two dinners, porters at frontiers, 
porters at ports ; and as for a dog-ticket-—— 

For breakfast we had coffee and rolls; lunch and dinner must 
wait till next day, and Cub’s food would be sketchy. We crossed 
the Dutch frontier late in the afternoon, so had passed five countries, 
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including Germany, without paying a cent of dog-ticket. At the 
Dutch frontier we bought a Morning Post, wherein C. read how 
an American lady had just been fined £50 for dog-smuggling. 
And what were we to do? C. hoped that the fact that our beast 
really was a wolf would save him from the final rigours of the law 
if discovery did ensue; but he foresaw that, whatever the final 
result, discovery must mean delay and expense, and he was resolved 
on no account to pay six months’ quarantine keep to a Dover vet ; 
therefore the balance of advantage lay with smuggling. But we 
determined to ‘ declare’ if we had to. And we hoped for lenient 
treatment of our baggage; the Customs are generally good to 
soldiers, and our travel-worn and obviously military kit should 
serve as surety for our honesty ; probably only two or three items 
would be opened, and so insignificant a thing as the cub’s basket 
was not likely to be pitched upon. 

By evening the internal situation was pressing itself urgently 
upon us, though we had had a roll each and a sausage for lunch. 
We discussed the situation once more; I quoted two cases where 
my face valuation had proved good for an advance of cash on 
journeys, though I was conscious of a bad rebuff in Spain where 
a Dago Vice-Consul would only help with a steerage passage home 
as a distressed British subject. The decision was to trust to our 
papers and appearance for a loan of a couple of pounds on the 
steamer and to spend our last shillings on one dinner in the 
restaurant car and one roll and sausage forby. We tossed ; I won 
the meal, the wolf and C. remained together. 

Late at night we embarked at Flushing: hurrah, the boat was 
English ; the chief steward believed us and cashed a cheque. C. 
made up for his fast, and certainly put away all the beer he had 
missed since our economies began. About 2 A.M. we were at Dover ; 
our much-labelled valises, a ‘ yakdan,’ a pair of saddle-bags, and 
etceteras, were ranged on the long counter and a Customs Officer 
surveyed them. C. told him who we were and where we came 
from; had nothing to declare—I think a cigarette passed—he 
asked a question or two, opened a portmanteau, and began to 
chalk the different pieces. 

Very little was doing at the counters, and a loose official strolled 
up and looked on. C. held the cub’s basket out for the chalk mark. 
‘What’s in that?’ said the newcomer. ‘A wolf.’ Tableau. 
In two minutes half the Customs staff of Dover was congregated 
round the open basket, in which, aroused from sleep, sat blinking 
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the fat cub, the image of every dog pup I ever saw. ‘ Wolf?’ 
queried the senior, shaking his head and raising eyebrows. ‘ And 
why did not you declare it?’ C. began, perhaps too volubly, to 
tell him all about it, but was not impressive ; I saw faces grinning 
at us, heard murmurs of ‘More pup smugglers—another fifty 
pound fine?’ To all appearance, the fat was in the fire. 

But suddenly inspiration came upon us. ‘Surely you don't 
think it’s a dog, do you? Surely you can see it’s a wotr! 
Look at its claws—did you ever see a dog with claws like that?’ 
And the other chimed in with ‘Of course you can see the differ- 
ence in the claws, can’t you?’ 

The officer scratched his head. ‘Well, I did think for a 
moment it was a dog, but the claws are different now you come 
to look.’ He yawned portentously—it was past two o’clock in 
the morning. ‘All right, Smith, you can let ’em go.’ Porters 
hurried everything off to train, off went train, off went we, and 
all was well. 

It is no doubt because I am shor: *ighted that I have never 
myself been able to see any difference L ween the claws of a dog 
and a wolf; but again it may be bec. se I have never had 
occasion to look for it. Whatever the t. + I certainly have 
pleasure in presenting the tip to whoever may tu * use for it. 

. G. G. 
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THE LONG STRIDE. 
BY ALICE LOWTHER. 


5 


‘ A LETTER for you, sir.’ 

‘Thanks.’ A lean hand shot out from under the coverlet. 
‘Just lift that window a bit.’ 

The maid obeyed. 

‘My!’ she shivered. ‘ You are a oner for fresh air, sir.’ 

‘ Nothing like it, my girl. And it’s cheap.’ 

‘ Anything else, sir ?’ 

‘No, thanks. Look at those books! Where’s Nurse ?’ 

‘Resting. And Missus is out.’ 

‘Right. Well, cut along and break some more pots.’ 

With the shutting of the door the hard-held smile dropped 
from the man’s face, leaving it drawn and gaunt. He glanced 
distastefully at his littered table. Ugh! Books !—‘ Those writer- 
johnnies,’ he had been wont to say in the days that were past. 
‘For ever on the yowl. And no two of them agree. Let’s get out.’ 
Well, no more getting out for him. Best see what Birrell had to 
say. Letters were better than books anyhow. Not so fuggy by 

‘ong chalk. Good old Birrell! In Africa, eh? Lucky chap. 
tus eye ran down the page. The usual stuff: talk about friends, 
details of a big shoot. Ah! He read more slowly now. ‘ What’s 
this I hear about an accident ? A new experience for you, old 
chap. Well, well, I'll not be wasting my sympathy. You'll be 
out and about again by now. You and I are not the men to lie 
puling long. And there are worse fates than a few weeks’ enforced 
idleness with Moira for nurse. An occasional pull-up—even a bout 
of pain—is all to the good, I’m thinking. One needs time for 
realising one’s happiness. Give Moira my love, and tell her I hope 
you’ve not proved too outrageous a tyrant. She deserves all the 
care and love you can give her, old man. But you know that. 
I tell you it’s something for a lonely beggar like me to think of you 
dear folk at home so splendidly mated and happy.’ 

The letter dropped from Jim’s hand. He stared before him 
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with blind eyes. He was remembering what the doctor had told 
him. He’d got the truth from the old buffer: that was something, 
Lies cut no ice anyhow. Facts were the things that mattered. 
Facts. Well—he’d never walk again. Never stand straight on 
the firm earth and feel the blood hot in glad limbs. He who had 
always prided himself on his strength, to lie log-bound and tortured. 
What price old Birrell now? A fat lot he knew! ‘ Pain to the 
good?’ A shudder shook him. No, no, pain was dehumanising, 
He knew. And he was so strong, so strong. His very virility 
added clamps to his shackles. Life would cling hard to his 
tough frame. The years would pass. Moira’s beauty would fade; 
the freshness would die from her cheeks, the courage from her 
eyes. And always he would be there, watching, knowing, 
living. . . . Merciful God! ... 

The short afternoon wore to its close. 

Once someone entered the room, tip-toeing softly. He feigned 
sleep then, even in the dim light forcing his lips to a smile. He'd 
got to be brave. Courage. There was that left him. No one 
could rob him of courage. . . . 

Suddenly he opened his eyes. They were wide, anguished. 
Oh, the pain, the pain! . . . His limbs twisted, the sweat stood 
thick on his brow. With fingers that shook he groped on the 
table. Then he drew back. No, no. He’d be a man. He'd 
endure. But—God, dear God!... 

The nurse appearing made hasty preparations. 

With the needle in her hand she approached the bed. 

‘ Now,’ she said. 

He stared at her with glazed eyes. 

‘Why didn’t you take your pills ?’ she inquired, as with deft 
fingers she smoothed up the skin of his arm. 

* I—I’d sworn I wouldn’t,’ he groaned. 

‘Very silly of you,’ she said briskly. 

‘That’s jolly,’ he muttered after a time. He watched her 
rearrange the bedclothes. ‘I wanted to demonstrate my manhood, 
Nurse,’ he told her with a crooked smile, ‘and you found me 
a brute beast.’ 

‘ Try to go to sleep,’ she advised. 

He settled his head on the pillows with an almost sensuous 
luxuriousness. ‘And they reckon pain ennobles,’ he murmured 
drowsily. ‘I don’t think. Me for the morphia every time.’ 
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II. 


The next day was a bad one. Jim was suffering and refused 
to admit it. Only the tell-tale lines round his mouth belied the 
cheeriness of his voice. 

‘I’m all right,’ he declared, and insisted on Moira’s going out. 
‘It’s wicked to stay indoors,’ he said. ‘ Besides, the snow will be 
here by night. Get Frank to take you for a spin.’ 

When she returned he was examining catalogues. 

‘What a colour!’ he greeted her. ‘And, Moira, you look 
devilish. What have you been up to ?’ 

‘T’ve done a deal,’ she told him. ‘Sold the car for £250. Pretty 
good business, don’t you think ? ’ 

‘What ? Sold the car ?’ 

‘Only to Frank, silly.’ She was pretending to straighten her 
hair and watching him anxiously through the glass. ‘You know 
you hate me to go out alone. The only difference is that he’ll pay 
the tax ; he’s done the oiling and greasing for months. I’m renting 
him the garage, too. Isn’t it funny ?’ 

Jim deigned no reply. 

‘He made up a poem,’ she rattled on quickly. ‘ At least he 
said it was a poem. Yards of it. I can only remember one bit : 


** Moira, Moira, 
Cuter than Dora, 
Smarter than Nora, 
How I adore ’er, 
Moira, my Own.” 


Like his cheek. But he explained it was a character-poem. 
Written as by you. So he’s signed it with your name. And he 
reckons he’ll be sending it to the Daily Rag. Only you'll have to 
share up the cheque, because though I’m yours the poem’s his. 
See 2’ 

Jim shrugged a tired shoulder. Apparently his catalogues 
were all-engrossing. 

‘Moira,’ he said presently. ‘It’s your birthday next week. 
I can’t manage a surprise for you this year. You'll have to choose. 
Shall it be another ring, or a pendant ?’ 

‘Jim, I don’t want anything. Really. What should I be 
doing with more jewellery ? You’ve given me such lots, more than 
I shall ever wear.’ 
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He looked at her sharply. 

‘You mean we can’t afford it ?’ 

‘It isn’t that,’ she protested. ‘I—I just thought we'd not 
bother this year. It’s not as if I wanted anything.’ 

Jim folded the catalogue into careful squares. 

‘ Are we short of money ?’ he asked. 

She hesitated a moment, then— 

‘Well, we were—a bit,’ she admitted. ‘But we can manage 
now. I’llshow you the pass-book some time,’ she went on hurriedly, 
‘And on Saturday Mother’s coming. That will help. She always 
insists on paying, you know.’ 

Jim’s eyes narrowed. The nurse, he knew, slept in the 
dressing-room and Moira in their only spare bed. 

‘TI thought you disliked sleeping with your mother.’ 

Moira drew a quick breath. 

‘I told her not to come before Saturday. Nurse leaves then.’ 

‘So?’ He spoke slowly; he was holding himself in strong 
restraint. ‘ We can’t afford to keep Nurse either ? ’ 

‘Jim, Jim dear. We don’t need her. I can manage. Indeed 
I’d rather. There’s nothing she does I can’t do—’ 

‘What about the injections ?’ 

‘I can manage those. She’s shown me.’ 

‘You'll not,’ he burst out. ‘I'll not have it. Isn’t it enough 
that I should be reduced to howling bestiality ? Must you see 
me? Must you——’ 

‘Jim, Jim.’ She bent over him, flushed and trembling. ‘ Don’t 
take it like that. Don’t make it worse than it is.’ 

‘Oh!’ He stared up at her in helpless misery. And suddenly 
he knew he could bear no more. ‘Go,’ he muttered. ‘ Leave me. 
I must be alone.’ 

She waited a moment. Then, as his shoulder remained hard 
and hutched she slipped softly away. 

Till the door closed he held himself taut and stiff. Then 
a groan burst from him. Brute, brute that he was to make her 
cry. All the same, this thing couldn’t be. His suffering was 
inevitable—it needn’t involve her; she mustn’t be allowed to 
chant chorus to the dirge of his degradation. He had sworn to 
cherish her. A mighty queer cherishing! ‘She deserves all the 
care and love you can give her.’ Didn’t he know it? And hadn't 
he served her? It had been his pride to wait on her, to forestall 
her desires, to lap her round with luxury and joy. There was 
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nothing he could do for her now, nothing even he could give her. 
Henceforth he was a burden merely—a kill-joy. What was that 
she'd read to him once? About something that hung round 
a man’s neck? An albatross. That was it. An albatross. 
Ugh! The pain! If only it would lift a bit and let him think. ... 
He pressed his hands over his eyes. . . . A picture rose before 
him of Moira stumbling down the years clutching a dead weight 
to her breast. Oh, gallant she’d be, always gallant—trust Moira !— 
her chin uptilted, her mouth unconquerably brave. . . . He groaned 
aloud. If only that darned horse had killed him outright. Or if 
he weren’t so confoundedly strong. He’d not die for years— 
naturally. No, not naturally. . . . Suddenly his mouth tightened. 
There were ways. Rather beastly. Still, it was for her. And 
circumstances alter cases. While there was a chance of recovery 
it had been different. But now—— He’d doit. By Jove, he'd 
give her her freedom. All he could give her now. Obviously. 
It was the only decent thing todo. Glancing half-furtively round, 
the room his eye lit on the pill-box. Nothing doing there, they 
never left him more than two. Besides, it wouldn’t be safe ; 
no one must suspect. 

He lay very still. . . . Somewhere he’d got a packet of tartar 
emetic. Shouldn’t wonder if it was in the bureau. With those 
salves and things. Must be pretty old though. Do poisons lose 
their strength ? There was plenty of it anyhow; he’d take the 
lot. Should be safe enough. If that beast Crippen could get 
a certificate there should be no fear about his: they’d think his 
heart had given out. He didn’t even know if it was a painful 
death. Not that it mattered. A little bit more or less... . He 
gave a grim chuckle. He’d take it when the other pain was on. 
One injection would serve for both. It was an ill wind that would 
fillno sail... . 

There was something almost debonair in his face as he made 
his plans. He’d have no hitch. He’d wait till Nurse left. Moira 
wouldn’t be alone ; lucky her mother was coming! Poor Moira ! 
She'd take it badly at first. But she’d forget. She was so young. 
There was Frank. Or old Birrell. Ouch! Jealous? He? A fine 
thing that. When it was Moira that mattered. Oh, he’d be giving 
her a birthday present after all. The last, and maybe the best. 
Financially she’d be all right. The income that had proved scant 
for two would be ample for one. Then there was the insurance 
money. Even when he’d held his job the premiums had seemed 
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stiff. So much the better for old Moira. A queer thing, ethics! 
Well, the insurance company could afford the loss. If he’d been 
killed at that plaguy hedge they’d have had to pay. And if he 
died now—where was the odds anyhow ? 


ITI. 


At tea-time he was in high spirits. He rallied Nurse on her 
gloom and chafied the little maid-of-all-work for her clumsiness. 
To Moira he whispered an apology. 

‘Sorry I was tiresome. Forget it, light of my eyes.’ 

‘I’m going to be busy,’ he announced when the tea-things were 
cleared away. ‘An attack of conscience, you know. All those 
disgruntled correspondents of mine are conspiring against me 
in dreams. Get me my letters, Nurse. You'll find them in the 
bureau. Best bring the drawers one by one. And I'll have that 
attaché case from the box-room.’ 

When he had finished he held up the bulging attaché case for 
inspection. 

‘ All those letters to be answered,’ he cried gaily. ‘ Work for 
a month. No, I’m not writing any—yet. Enough for one day to 
have got them sorted. But understand: this case has to be left 
by my bed. Always, day and night. Then, when and if the 
spirit moves me, I'll be ready. Twig ?’ 

During the days that followed he preserved his gaiety. With 
the end in sight he could afford to be brave. Sometimes, when the 
pain was at its worst, he would handle the case and be comforted. 

‘That old case!’ grumbled the nurse disgustedly, after her 
second stumble across it. ‘What you want it there for I can't 
think. It’s not as if you ever answered any letters.’ 

Jim smiled at her impishly. 

‘But I might, you know. One of these bright days.’ 

He made no reference to her approaching departure. When 
on Saturday she came to bid him farewell he surprised Moira by 
the nonchalance of his manner. 

‘Don’t imagine you’ve seen the last of me, Nurse. I'll be 
borrowing Frank’s car before long and buzzing round to take you 
for a spin.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope so,’ replied the nurse with her tight-lipped 
smile. She was a dour-souled individual with a constitutional 
distrust of high spirits. 
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‘You'll be wise never to leave more than two pills by his 
bedside,’ she warned Moira. 

Moira’s eyes widened with apprehension. 

‘You don’t mean—— ?’ 

The nurse nodded. 

‘Precisely. It’s as well to be careful.’ 

‘But—oh, you are quite mistaken. Jim’s not that sort.’ 

Nurse sniffed. 

‘He keeps a stiff lip, Pll say that. But I’ve seen him when 
he thinks no one’s watching. I know. Moreover, folk who have 
their ups have their downs.’ 

With which cryptic remark Nurse Jameson took her departure. 


IV. 


Moira’s mother was a knowledgeable woman. 

‘I think Jim’s wonderful,’ she said, peering over the edge of 
her eider-down. 

‘Isn’t he 2?’ agreed Moira. 

‘Does he know ?’ 

There was a worried look in Moira’s eyes. 

‘He made the doctor tell him a week ago. But he doesn’t 
think I know that.’ 

The old lady nodded wisely. She knew better than to offer 
condolences—or advice. 

‘It’s nice to be here,’ she said contentedly. 

When her mother was settled for the night Moira returned to 
the sickroom. She entered so quietly that Jim did not hear her. 
He had the attaché case upon his knees, and for one brief moment 
she glimpsed his soul unmasked. Then he saw her. 

“Ah, Moira. Come like a good nurse to tuck me up ?’ 

She ran and knelt at his side. 

‘Jim, Jim. I can’t bear it. Don’t pretend with me. Don’t 
shut me out. You know. The doctor’s told you.’ 

Inwardly he cursed the doctor. Outwardly he was calm. 

“Well, well,’ he said gently. ‘Don’t worry, little Moira. It 
mayn’t be for long.’ 

She gave a great sob. 

‘But I pray that it will. Oh, Jim’—she pushed aside his 
hand—‘ I know it’s hard for you, bitterly hard. But you’ve got 
to face it, you’ve got to understand. Think of the years we’ve had 
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together. Ten years. Such splendid years. You’ve given me 
a wonderful time, my dear. And I’m grateful. But always 
something in me has been unsatisfied. I too wanted to serve, 
I too wanted to worship. When first you were ill, Jim, I was glad. 
Yes, glad. I thought I could pay my debt. But you wouldn't 
let me. For me the cruellest part of the past months has been the 
knowledge that I was barred out. I’ve stood outside that door, 
agonised by your suffering, aching with jealousy of Nurse who 
could relieve your pain. Jim, I’m your wife. Let mein. I said 
I didn’t want a present. I do. I want the key to your heart. 
I want the right of entry into your chamber of pain. Belovedest, 
once you declared you could be happy anywhere with me. Can't 
you now? Don’t you want me any longer ?’ 

The man’s face looked drawn and wretched. 

‘You don’t understand,’ he muttered. 

‘Don’t I ?’ she whispered, laying her wet cheek on his. ‘ Are 
you sure it’s not you who don’t understand? Oh, my darling, 
these past years yours has been love’s easiest part. Giving is so 
easy, taking can be so desperately hard. Isn’t your love big 
enough to let you be taking, Jim ?’ 

He made no answer. He was steeling himself against her. 

‘We've had our glad years,’ she went on, almost crooning. 
‘It would be a poor thing now if we couldn’t start afresh. For 
ten years we've walked in the sunlight, we’ve trod the earth gaily 
as conquerors. Now we’ve to walk in the shadows, we've to 
“ tread softly all our days.” Can’t we doit, Jim? Can’t we make 
the grey days pulse with praise for the joys that are past? Can't 
we even find gladness in the shadows? After all, everything’s not 
lost. I’ve thought things out. It’s only changing our habits. 
There are indoor pleasures—cards—books—— ’ 

‘Books!’ The bitterness in his tone was devastating. 

The woman gave a little cry. Her arms pressed closer round 
him. 

‘There’s me,’ she faltered. ‘There’s still me. Don’t I count 
at all, Jim? Am I nothing to you ?’ 

‘My dear,’ he said brokenly. ‘You are everything. I’d die 
for you.’ 

* But not live ?’ 

* You'll be best free.’ 

Instantly she was kneeling upright, her eyes questioning, 
challenging. ‘ What’s freedom? What'd my life be worth alone ! 
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Without you I should be crippled—not of body, worse !—of soul. 
Jim, you are brave. I know it: Play the pame, beloved. If 
I loved you before I think I worship you now. It’s your courage 
I bow down before. I believe in you, Jim.’ With a proud gesture 
she took from her pocket a packet of pills and ‘eaning across the 
bed she spilled them on to his table. 

‘W—what’s that ?’ he stammered. ‘ What are you doing ?’ 

‘Nurse said you’d not to have them. I know better. It’s not 
in you to act the coward.’ 

For a space he looked at her. Then he drew a long breath. 

‘You’ve won, Moira,’ he said. ‘I'll stick it out. I'll not let 
you down. Wait,’ he said as she leant toward him. ‘I’ve got to 
iell you. That attaché case—’ 

‘Shall I burn it ?’ she whispered. ‘ Letters and all ?’ 

Their eyes met steadily. 

‘Letters and all. Did you know, Moira ?’ 

‘N—o. But I think perhaps I guessed.’ 

He held out his arms. 

‘My beloved,’ he said. And his face was the face of one who 
had achieved the captaincy of his soul. 





BUSINESS IN FICTION. 


In Jane Austen’s day ‘ trade’ was pronounced with a sniff by the 
genteel. For them the word connoted servility in an apron retailing 
domestic commodities. The industrial revolution has changed all 
that. Machinery and mass-production have evolved the captains 
of industry who recruit the peerage. When these men impart the 
secrets of their success to interviewers, or when they die, and 
obituary writers get to work on the same subject, no news is more 
eagerly devoured. The inner workings of big business excite 
curiosity in all quarters. Yet how few novelists have realised the 
opportunity that here lies in wait for them. In the foreman’s 
office, or in the board room, moments of crisis occur as tense 
as in any tale of adventure. Nevertheless, writers appear to be 
strangely shy about treating scenes of this kind with any serious 
effort at realism. Facetiousness or romance or the artist's con- 
tempt for the philistine tempts them aside towards farce or thrills 
or polemics, so that we are amused or stimulated, but seldom 
convinced. 

Dickens’s commercial interiors are, for the most part, curiosity 
shops. Dust lies thick on the safe and the desks. An auction 
sale of the furniture seems generally to be the only impending 
transaction. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s employers and clerks would 
find much benefit in a course of personal magnetism and sales- 
manship. His grimy factories and counting-houses badly need 
some of the decoration lavished on his grand hotels. His business 
men and their establishments would be more credible as wealth 
producers had the former some of their creator’s humour and the 
latter a coat of paint. The Gradgrinds, although they would scofi 
at the idea, carry a heavy weight in the race for wealth. 

There are, no doubt, many novels in which talk of ledgers, 
bankruptcy, strikes, and bills of lading raises in the reader's mind 
a passing illusion that he is looking into real business. But the 
illusion is more picturesque than lasting. The protagonists are 
latter-day d’Artagnans who have exchanged the sword for the 
fountain-pen. They are above considerations of political economy 
or the law of contract. Unfortunately in real life their master- 
strokes would promptly lead to Dartmoor or Bedlam. Of these 
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fairy tales of business life an attractive example is ‘ Thompson’s 
Progress,’ by Mr. Cutclifie Hyne. It is, however, in America that 
the greatest number of such commerical Hans Andersens is to be 
found. And of these the author of ‘ Letters from a Self-made 
Merchant to His Son ’ comes easily first. In his pages the packing 
trade of Chicago demands as much nerve and tact and offers as many 
attractions as political intrigue in the days of Richelieu. 

Why is the business man so rarely depicted with the con- 
scientious art employed by Mr. Galsworthy on the Forsytes— 
a mere pack of money grubbers ? Perhaps the taboo is associated 
with the shade of Samuel Smiles. But in these days a taboo is 
more likely to attract writers to a subject than to frighten them 
off it. Despite the snobbish brickbats hurled at the author of 
‘Self-Help,’ he did much to promote the now established opinion 
that industrial ability is one of the most valuable assets of the 
community. And then, how many prominent figures in the 
literary world have been frankly commercial in pursuing their 
avocation. Trollope’s complacent reckoning of his gains terribly 
shocked the ‘ very poetical super-esthetical ’ young literati of the 
eighties. Dumas pére confidently appealed to the French electors 
for their votes because of the enormous circulation of money which 
his pen had occasioned in the printing and allied trades. Dr. Johnson 
said that no one but a fool ever wrote for anything but money. 

It is, therefore, futile to argue that business and literature have 
nothing to say to each other. That thesis might have obtained 
backing in the days when gentlemanly Francis Osbaldiston fought 
shy of the partnership awaiting him in his father’s firm. But 
Scott did not share his hero’s views on such matters. No portrait 
in the spacious picture gallery of the Waverley Novels is executed 
with greater care and sympathy than that of George Heriot, the 
London goldsmith. In ‘Rob Roy’ the author pokes fun at 
Francis’s hoity-toity attitude towards trade. In the debate between 
father and son on Parnassus versus Crane Alley as a field of activity, 
the honours lie with the old wine merchant. He is even permitted 
some strictures—quite pertinent, by the way—on his son’s 
(Sir Walter’s own) rhymes and metaphors. The anxious father’s 
forebodings had been a little relieved as he ran through the journal 
kept by the son while abroad. This scrap book contained much 
useful data on the export trade of Bordeaux. But all hope was 
extinguished by the untimely appearance of a document that 
slipped from among the businesslike pages. This was a sheet of 
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paper filled with—verses. The poetry afforded damning evidence 
that Bordeaux’s only charm lay in its vicinity to the scene of some 
very uncommerical exploits performed nine hundred years earlier 
by one Roland of Roncesvalles. A point worth noting is that 
Scott contrives to invest Bordeaux’s trade in wines and dried fish 
with attractions that vie with those of 


‘ that wild horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne,’ 


which inspired Frank’s muse, and provoked his father’s one and 
only excursus in the bludgeon style of literary criticism. 

Every fresh reading of ‘ Rob Roy’ leaves one more inclined to 
discount the sword and buckler scenes and to long for more of 
Messrs. MacVittie & MacFin, Osbaldiston & Tresham, and Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s business in the Saltmarket. That Scott would have 
been very willing to respond to such a longing, had the thought 
occurred to him, is evident from his encomium on trade in the 
opening chapter. 


‘In the fluctuations of mercantile speculation there is some- 
thing captivating to the adventurer, even independent of the hope 


of gain. He who embarks on that fickle sea requires to possess 
the skill of the pilot and the fortitude of the navigator, and after 
all may be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of fortune breathe in 
his favour. This mixture of necessary attention and inevitable 
hazard—the frequent and awful uncertainty whether prudence 
shall overcome fortune, or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence— 
affords full occupation for the powers as well as the feelings of the 
mind, and trade has all the fascination of gambling without its 
moral guilt.’ 


Why, then, have the novelists so neglected that which occupies 
a place of such importance in the lives of their readers? There 
can hardly be any doubt about the answer: the subject is too 
difficult. Walter Bagehot would have agreed. He was equally 
at home in the world of affairs and in the library, and he held that 
the reason why so few good books are written is that so few people 
who can write know anything. That is a hard saying. What 
Bagehot meant was that authors who have most sedulously culti- 
vated their talent for communicating information are, ipso facto, 
least likely to have acquired information to communicate. 

If that is true of writers generally it applies particularly to 
those who lightly think to draw their materials from the arcana of 
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the business world. Only the initiated are qualified to expound 
such mysteries, and initiation is apt to be a lengthy process. 
Besides, without natural aptitude experience teaches little. 

The writer who best exemplifies all this is Balzac. His long 
and almost heartbreaking literary apprenticeship was interrupted 
by a ludicrous three years in business, first as a publisher, and then 
as a type founder. From that experience he emerged loaded with 
debt, fully informed in the technicalities and jargon of trade, but 
as blind to its fundamentals as on the first day of his unhappy 
venture. Not unnaturally he bore a grudge against trade and all 
connected with it. So much is apparent from the querulous note 
that creeps into all his utterances on that subject. He must have 
been easy game for persuasive commercial travellers, judging by 
the lasting resentment which he harboured against them ; a resent- 
ment which rises to full expression in one of the shorter portions 
of ‘ Illusions Perdues.’ This sketch, ‘ L’Illustre Gaudissart,’ might 
have been entitled ‘ Natural History of the Commercial Traveller ’ ; 
or, perhaps better, ‘The Pike in the Fish Pond.’ Reading it evokes 
a picture of Balzac in his little office, helpless under the glittering 
eye of Gaudissart’s original, unable to rid himself of the persistent 
visitor except by giving an order for goods that he did not require. 

If his misfortunes failed to teach him anything about the 
management of money they brought home its constant and 
ubiquitous action on character and events. In ‘ La Cousine Bette’ 
he writes : 


‘You make a great mistake, my dear angel, if you think that it 
is King Louis Philippe who reigns, and he himself is under no 
delusion about it. He knows as well as any of us, that, over and 
above the charter of the Constitution, there is the holy, venerated, 
solid, pleasant, gracious, lovely, noble, young and almighty coin 
of one hundred sous.’ 


Money is, as it were, a leading personage in the ‘ Comédie Humaine.’ 
Had Balzac lived in the middle ages and written moralities, it is 
certain that Mammon would have figured prominently among the 
dramatis persone. He takes great pains to trace the influence and 
source of the money bestowed upon his characters. In ‘César 
Birotteau ’ it is derived from cosmetics ; in ‘La Maison Nucingen’ 
from high finance, and in ‘ Eugénie Grandet’ from speculation in 
land. Take away the money question from ‘César Birotteau ’ and 
little remains. Such a statement might well deter anyone from 
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opening the book. It is, nevertheless, one of the most attrac. 
tive in the whole series. Birotteau’s wife is a welcome break in 
the succession of good but weakly amiable heroines which Balzac 
was so fond of describing. She did her best to nip in the bud her 
husband’s grandiose projects. In the day of adversity her wifely 
devotion is enhanced by the fact that, possessing a head worthy 
of Mrs. Poyser, she yet held her tongue. During the bankruptcy, 
to which forty harrowing pages are allotted, she is a tower of 
strength. 

Prosperity returns with the successful launching of a hair oil 
in the name of the son-in-law. The new venture gets almost as 
much space as that devoted to the liquidation of the old one. If 
it was run with the minute attention to detail which Balzac displays 
in his account of its inception, its rapid success was inevitable. 
Nothing is overlooked: the purchase of the first consignment of 
nuts from which the oil is to be extracted, the machinery for 
performing that operation, the opportune discovery of two thousand 
bottles of a distinctive shape that have been left on the maker's 
hands and are going for an old song, agents, commercial travellers, 
bill posters, even the down-at-heel journalist who wangles news- 
paper pufis and composes the pamphlet that trumpets the virtues 
of the oil. This effusion is worthy of careful study by schools of 
advertisement writing. It is a masterpiece of specious ambiguity. 
By artful repetition of the words ‘ cephalic oil,’ and references to 
the long-haired nobles of ancient France, it is subtly suggested that 
the crop of hair and of ideas alike will be enriched and, further, 
that the inventor has come upon some of the lost prescriptions of 
Capetian court hairdressers. 

The actuality of Balzac’s best work is due in great part to this 
care over detail. Nevertheless, his pictures of the man to man 
encounters in the commercial ring awaken the doubts of close 
observers. One has difficulty in accepting his account of high 
finance in ‘La Maison Nucingen.’ There is rather much of the 
tiger about his eminent bankers. There sauvity is feline sleekness, 
and they are too plainly carnivorous animals. The details of their 
financial operations may afford light reading for city editors, but 
to the ordinary mortal they are incomprehensible. One is reminded 
of the Mississippi Scheme, or the profit and loss account submitted 
by Hadgi Stavros to his shareholders in the King of the Mountains 
Brigandage Company, Limited. 

Eugénie Grandet’s father, to take another example, would never 
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have become wealthy in real life. He was a finished curmudgeon, 
and a rascal to boot. Now, men will deal with an honest boor, 
or even, due precautions being taken, with an engaging rogue. But 
those who exhibit only the bad points of these two characters are 
likely to have as few opportynities to make trading profits as 
Robinson Crusoe had on his island. Business, for Balzac, was a 
series of combats in which there must always be a winner and 
a loser. The victors in his commercial tourneys are generally the 
rascals. Hence the difficulty that readers experience in accepting 
his picture of trade. 

Enough has been said to show what formidable demands the 
business novel makes upon the knowledge and skill of its prospective 
author. It must satisfy both literary and commercial critics, as 
well as the mass of readers, who ask for nothing more, but will 
accept nothing less than a good story. 

Since the war two writers have seriously grappled with this 
refractory subject: Mr. James Agate in ‘ Responsibility’ and 
M. André Maurois in ‘ Bernard Quesnay.’ In both there are clear 
traces of Balzac’s influence. On the subject of money Mr. Agate’s 
remarks are almost an echo of Balzac. 


‘T am amused to read in naturalistic novels the most intimate 
particularities of the hero’s vices, manners, ways of eating, drinking, 
and loving, but no mention of his income. Your true realist is he 
who will give you not only the grandest and the meanest sentiments 
of which his characters are capable, but also the exact fortune and 
how secured which will permit them the leisure for their philosophic 
airings. He will keep accounts for his personages.’ 


Balzac’s influence is also reflected in the English writer’s acidulous 
view of human nature, and in his tendency towards copious digres- 
sion. M. Maurois, on the other hand, urbane in outlook and 
classical in style, employs a favourite device of his great fellow- 
countryman in building up his portraits by the reiteration of minute 
but significant traits of character. Scott is the only writer whom 
Balzac seems to have studied with any relish, and it is worth noting 
that both Agate and Maurois confront their hero with the dilemma 
presented to Francis Osbaldiston. An assured position in an 
established business awaits a young man whose literary inclinations 
render such a life almost hateful. In ‘Rob Roy’ the offer of a 
business career is promptly rejected. Mr. Agate’s character 
shoulders his responsibility, but in so half-hearted a manner that 
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he is kicked out by his uncle, the head of the concern, with a con- 
fortable competence, at the age of twenty-five. Bernard Quesnay 
is the only one of the three to last the course ; so that, naturally, 
his experiences offer the best opportunity for an adequate picture of 
the business world. 

Mr. Agate apparently, from disgust at the get-rich-quick 
scramble that followed the war, has been confirmed in Balzac’s 
jaundiced view of trade. 


‘* But is all business a matter of treating ?” I asked. 

«** All business, no,” replied my uncle gravely ; “ only the most 
profitable. You will have enough to do to study your English 
customers. Some like you to shake hands with ’em, others loathe 
it. Some enjoy being toadied to, others despise it. You will have 
to learn when to offer a cigar and when to accept one, to be ready 
to drink and tell stupid stories, to be slick and smart or ponderous 


and reliable.” 
‘But doesn’t all this amount to prostitution?” I said in 


horror. 

** You can call it what you like,” he replied. “ Of course it 
is deplorable. Very, very deplorable.” He shook his head. “ But 
you’ve got to sell calico, and I’m telling you the way to sell it.” ’ 


The uncle’s exposition of business tactics arrives at this 
depressing conclusion after an exordium in quite the best copy- 
book manner. 


‘“ The whole art of business lies in the knowledge of men. 
Your job in life is to sell calico, but you had better realise once and 
for all that it is not a knowledge of calico that matters, but knowledge 
of the people who are going to buy it. The best salesman I ever 
met was a German Jew who knew nothing at all about cotton 
goods but everything about South Americans.” ’ 


At this point Agate and Maurois part company. The one by 
the mouth of his hero gives vent to a series of philippics against 
the economic struggle for existence. The other accepts the struggle 
as a regrettable necessity in an imperfect world, and proceeds to 
apply in the commercial sphere the ideas discussed in his ‘ Dialogues 
sur le Commandement.’ 

His book has an interesting history, for with it the author has 
adopted a favourite practice of Balzac, who was much given to 
tinkering at his published works and altering their titles. ‘ Bernard 
Quesnay’ is an expanded version of ‘La Hausse et la Baisse,’ 
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(The Boom and the Slump), which appeared in 1922, in the July 
number of Les Ciuvres Libres. The change of title reflects the 
change which the story itself has undergone. In the original work 
the commercial atmosphere was all-pervading. A slender thread 
of domestic and love interest was, indeed, interwoven with the 
other materials. But this element was restricted to the minimum 
dictated by the novelist’s artistic sense ; just enough, in fact, to 
save the book from being characterised as a well-camouflaged essay 
on inflation. The new title covers a more abundant provision of 
the usual ingredients of the novel. To compare one version with 
the other is to obtain an ideal, but unfortunately almost unique 
tutorial on the art of novel writing. 

Despite the additions, which are pure gain from an artistic 
point of view, the book remains essentially a thoroughly informed, 
and at times even thrilling account of the inner commercial workings 
of a Normandy weaving factory. Its theme is the transformation 
of Bernard from a cherubic demobbed young officer into the image of 
his grandfather, the redoubtable M. Achille, who considered that 
amiability and solvency were incompatible virtues, that clients who 
flattered should have their credit curtailed, and that conversation 
about all other matters than weaving was mere irrelevancy. In 
the army Bernard had learned to class his fellows according to their 
courage and intelligence. In the private room at Pont de |’Eure 
he finds them gauged as makers, buyers, or wearers of cloth. Into 
the prison-house he brings a dilettante interest in art, which the 
study of indigo dyes does little to foster; aspirations towards the 
higher mathematics, which are frittered away on cost accounts ; 
and an admiration for Stendhal, whose aristocratic idlers are the 
worst of all models for a Quesnay. 

These frills are rapidly stripped away as an inherited instinct 
for leadership asserts itself. There are leakages to be stopped, 
friction between departments to eliminate, jealousies among the 
workers and foremen to be tactfully dispelled. As the days pass, 
he is drawn ever more closely into the study of that first and most 
important science, the knowledge of human nature. 

And human nature is very fruitful in lessons for the observer 
when seen, as it were, with the lid off, during the intoxication of a 
trade boom and the sobering period that follows. During trade 
expansion, says the economist, competition tends to shift from 
sellers to buyers and wages to follow the upward trend of prices. 
Correct, no doubt, but very dry to read about. 
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M. Maurois has the same truths to proclaim. But instead of 
boring his public with logic and statistics he entertains it with a 
series of progressive sketches, the written equivalent of a page of 
Mr. Bateman’s drawings. In them the sun of prosperity is to be 
seen thawing suspicious trade rivals into geniality, warming up 
their workmen from humility to truculence, and compelling the 
once all-powerful buyers to exchange the heavy garments of 
haughty condescension for the cloak of obsequiousness. 

The sudden return to sanity of all three elements, under the 
cold douche of the slump, is portrayed with grim humour, and the 
unexpectedness with which the cyclone struck the business world 
is brought home in a vivid sentence. As M. Achille was leaving 
the works one day a traveller called out to him, ‘ Wool has dropped 
slightly on the London market.’ Just as if someone, opening his 
newspaper on a day in June 1914, had remarked carelessly, ‘ Oh, 
I see that the heir to the Austrian throne has been assassinated,’ 
and then passed on to other news. 

Just as Balzac records every significant fact about the launching 
of the hair oil, M. Maurois gives a complete history of Quesnay and 
Lecourbe from the end of the war to the coming of the slump. 
The agreement assuming Bernard as a partner occupies the first 
chapter. Then we see him under the case-hardening process. His 
first experience, as often happens, is to be ‘ touched ’ for an increase 
in wages, by some of the more timid workers, who fear to approach 
old M. Achille. Then follow the boom, price rings, strikes, the 
slump, failure of customers, competitors in difficulties coming hat 
in hand for assistance. In the closing chapter the grandfather is 
laid to rest, and Bernard in the last paragraph sends word to a 
customer from the cemetery gate that in the afternoon he will 
be at the office to go into the question of patterns and prices. 

Set down thus it all sounds a little sordid. Yet few readers will 
carry away such an impression. Those who read for literary 
delectation will be hard to please if they are not fully satisfied. 
Those who look to the story alone are amply catered for in this 
later version. And the business man who uses the book to provide 
himself with a kind of busman’s holiday will find little or nothing 
to cavil at in the scenes drawn from his own particular province. 

Now why has M. Maurois succeeded where so few have even 
ventured? The story of his youth supplies the explanation. 
Balzac spent ten of the best years of his life in a Parisian garret 
writing bad and unsuccessful novels, spurred on by dreams of 
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literary glory. Mentally it was a hot-house existence. The corre- 
sponding period was passed by Maurois in the works owned by his 
family at Elbeuf. Trade was bad. The factory was only with 
difficulty kept running. This meant that the future author had 
to work much harder than would have been necessary in times of 
prosperity. But every hour that could be spared from business 
was devoted to a literary apprenticeship as arduous as that of 
Balzac. He read widely, attacking, for example, such indigestible 
masses as the positive philosophy of Comte. Some fifty notebooks 
of quotations and reflections on his reading, interspersed with 
translations in verse from the English poets, testify to his diligence. 
That he had a good half-dozen volumes to his name before he under- 
took this novel of business life indicates that his combined industrial 
and literary labours had convinced him of the difficulties that lay 
before him. 

If any doubts have hitherto existed as to the suitability of the 
business life as a theme in literature the examples we have cited 
should be sufficient to dispel them. 

Wm. ALEXANDER. 





WHERE BABIES ARE BURIED ALIVE. 


QUEER SAVAGE CUSTOMS TO PROTECT CHILDREN FROM 
BLACK MAN’S BOGIES. 


BY FULAHN 


(LATE OF THE NATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE, TANGANYIKA, 
INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, KENYA, ETC.). 


For sheer inhumanity most people will agree that the recent case 
of a three-months-old baby found buried alive in a rabbit burrow 
in the depths of a wood near Hurst Green, in Sussex, would seem 
a heartless one without a parallel. But what of doting mothers 
who bury their babies alive out of kindness? There are hundreds 
of such cases every year. 

They are seldom heard of outside the savage frontiers of our 
Empire, and, it is true, the kindness which prompts the savage 
mother to immure her lusty youngster in a living grave is a queer 
kind of mother-love. But all the same, the burial alive of babies 
is a superstitious custom of many tribes in odd corners of the 
world, the idea being to save the babies from the torments of 
bewitchment by demons and bogies of terrifying form. 

Deep into the superstition which befogs the black man’s mind 
one has to-probe to understand these queer beliefs. The world 
of the savage is roamed by zimwe, ngogwe, mahoka, upepo, and 
other awful goblins and evil spirits which, the savage thinks, are 
ever waiting to prey on the new babies in the kraal. 

A remarkable instance of this barbarous belief came to light in 
the Lydenberg district of the Transvaal a few months ago. In 
1922 a woman named Mofas, the wife of a Kaffir, had the mis- 
fortune—for it is none other amongst many savage tribes—to 
become the mother of twins. 

By the Kaffirs and many other tribes twins are looked upon as 
a terrible misfortune. They believe that a mother can bring only 
one soul into the world at a time; if, then, she presents her husband 
with twins, that one soul must have been split into two, each 
twin possessing one half: and, according to native superstition, 
there is in each baby twin a place which the savage calls ‘ pahali 
pasipo roho ’—a place without a soul. That empty place in the 
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twin’s life, savages believe, will soon become the habitation of 
some terrible demon which will not only make the child’s existence 
one long slavery of pain and torment, but will sooner or later drive 
the child ‘ wazi ya zimwe’ or bewitched of a devil, so that, as a 
youth or afterwards as a grown man or woman, the twin will be 
forced by the demon to work evil on the kraal, the cattle, the crops, 
and on all the people and belongings of the tribe. 

This sounds, of course, so much crazy nonsense: but such is 
the belief held by nearly twenty million savages in Africa as part 
of their totem magic or religion ; and, rightly or not, they cling to 
their weird idea despite efforts of white men to enlighten them: 
it is not easy to stamp out a superstition when it is implicitly 
believed in by twenty million people ! 

So it was that Mofas, whom the kraalfolk immediately renamed 
Matuti—which means She-who-has-borne-twins—became tabu in 
her kraal and her life became a nightmare. 

The laws of her tribe, like those of many savage peoples, 
practically made her an outcast and, at the same time, a prisoner 
in the home of her own folk. She was forbidden under heavy 
penalties to go near the cattle, to walk in the grain-fields, to enter 
the grain-huts. She was not allowed to enter a neighbour’s house, 
but had to call from outside as though she were a leper. Married 
women jibed and sneered at her: unmarried girls were forbidden 
even to look at her. Even her touch was pollution. She might 
not handle her husband’s clothes, or cook his food, or touch a 
cooking-pot, or sit on a stool or sleep on a sleeping-mat. The 
curse of ‘kuzaa matuti ’—of bearing twins—was upon her. Only 
magic could remove it. 

Accordingly her husband arranged for his sister—he could not 
discuss babies with a medicine-man himself because the tribal law 
forbids it—to seek the advice of a witch-doctor about his wife 
and her twins. 

The witch-doctor spoke the tribal law. Mofas, of course, 
knew it already : but her love for her babies was stronger than her 
fear of demons. The witch-doctor had said, and he had quoted 
justly by the savage laws he knew, that it was against the custom 
of the tribe for the twins to live. But Mofas refused to allow her 
babies to be sacrificed even to shield them from the demons of 
her tribe. 

Doubtless her husband bore the brunt of her refusal: other 
tribesmen, the warriors, the herdsmen, the grain-growers, and 
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especially the witch-doctor and the medicine-men, held over his 
head terrible threats of what would become of him if he flouted 
the law. He overcame his wife’s objections by giving her a goat. 

At the subsequent trial in the Lydenberg Circuit Court this 
goat was referred to as a ‘bribe.’ Mofas must have accepted it 
in an unwary moment: for, by the law of the tribe, that present 
of a goat held over Mofas’ head such dire punishment from black 
magic that she did not dare to resist her husband. So, having 
tied Mofas’ tongue, the savage husband’s way was clear to obey 
the terrible laws of his tribe. 

The sister took the twins and put ashes in their mouths: she 
did that, not to hurt or suffocate them, but to protect them from 
demons which might try to ‘fly’ down their throats while they 
were being buried. Demons are afraid of ashes. 

Mofas’ sister-in-law then buried the twins in a pit in the earthen 
floor of Mofas’ hut. 

Some time later Mofas again became the mother of twins: 
and once again the husband got his sister to seek the witch-doctor, 
and the second pair of twins were meted out the same fate as the 
first. 


Then for the third time Mofas became a mother: but this 
time not of twins. 


She was, however, a most unfortunate woman: for her new 
baby offended another great superstition, part of the law of nearly 
every savage tribe. It sounds almost comically tragic—the baby 
cut its top teeth first. 

The weird witchcraft laws which have to do with baby’s teeth, 
hair, finger-nails, and first little cries and gurgles are far too numerous 
and complicated to go into here. Suffice it to say that savages 
regard it as a terribly evil omen if a baby cuts its teeth in the 
wrong order. Teeth belong to Munamweli, the Goddess of the 
Moon, who is the wife of Munankali, the god of health and harvest, 
the Spirit of the Sun. The moon-goddess makes no mistakes, 
savages believe, about teeth. So that, if a baby cuts teeth out 
of order, then some zimwe or demon, or upepo or evil spirit, or 
ngogwe or devil, has had a hand in the child’s destiny. 

Once more in his efforts to avert the awful evil which had fallen 
on his home, as he believed, Mofas’ husband sought the witch- 
doctor’s advice. The savage law was clear: babies who cut their 
top teeth first are bewitched from birth and are kindest done away 
with. 
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But this time Mofas rebelled. She fled from her husband’s kraal 
to the village of her own parents, taking her baby with her. Her 
plight came to the ears of the British officials, and Mofas’ husband 
and his sister were arrested: they were tried in the Lydenberg 
Circuit Court of the Transvaal and sentenced to death. 

Needless to say, our British laws throughout the Empire forbid 
these barbarous practices of savage superstition ; but in the wild 
places of the world it is one thing to make a law and quite another 
to enforce it. A great part of British Africa is untamed territory : 
the savages of many kraals in the wild hinterland see a white man 
less often than once a year, when a harassed, overworked District 
Officer pays them a fleeting visit. Were he to punish every crime 
committed by the savages under the spell of superstition and 
ignorance, there would scarcely be a tribesman or woman out of 
gaol! He has to be content by taking the worst cases and making 
an example of them. Then he treks on. Soon the rigours of his 
white King’s laws are forgotten: to the savage mind the terrible 
demons which haunt the bush and the dread ordeals of black 
magic are much more to be feared than the word of the white 
man who comes once a year and lives so far away. 

Trekking across a plain in Tanganyika one night not long ago, 
I set afoot a train of fate which shows the difficulties which have 
to be faced in breaking down these cruel savage customs. Out of 
the darkness of the plain there came the boom of a drum. Its 
deep solemn note, rising to a tremulous wail as though a woman 
were crying, told its own story to all who knew drum-talk. Tribes- 
men from distant kraals were being warned that a ‘ kisuka’ or burial 
dance would take place the coming dawn. 

I walked over to the kraal from whence the drum-beats came 
to inquire who it was that had ‘ walked to the valley of the Moon’ 
—the place beyond the horizon’s limb whither all men go and none 
return. ‘Oh,’ said the headman, ‘ nobody yet; but Kirie, one of 
our women, has this day brought to our kraal a son with four 
teeth in his mouth: we fear for him.’ 

Already, as I knew to my cost, for I had nearly tumbled head- 
long into it, a big pit had been dug in the gateway of the kraal. 
There, in the grey light of the dawn, Kirie’s unfortunate baby, who 
had come into the world blessed, or rather bewitched, with four 
teeth, was to be buried. Ina hut near by, and doubtless awakened 
by the drumming, a baby bellowed lustily. ‘That is he!’ vouch- 
safed the headman. 
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Now no white man had visited this kraal for several years, 
and the white man’s laws had been forgotten. ‘Magu! What is 
the use?’ exclaimed the scandalised headman when I protested. 
‘The baby is not really alive: it is the demon which has given it the 
teeth that you hear crying in the hut soloudly! Surely you would 
not have our kraal prowled about day in, day out, for years to come 
by this zimwe, which will work great evil on us and all we possess!’ 

Needless to say, I forbade the rite which was to have taken 
place. We overcame the problem of the zimwe-demon by a special 
sacrifice of goats and by some white man’s magic, which con- 
sisted of my firing a dozen rounds into an empty oil can. The 
can leaped and jumped and rang with each bullet. That, I said, 
was the demon in the can; we took the can to a far place in the 
‘bush,’ buried it deep, and heaved a great boulder over the spot. 

That disposed of the zimwe; Kirie’s gratitude for her baby, still 
yelling lustily, was painful to witness. But I have wondered since 
how much more evil might have been averted if I had never heard 
that drum-beat in the night. 

Four yearselapsed. The baby grew toa bonny boy. Whenever 
I trekked that way Kirie would bring him to my camp for me to 

see how well he got on. My interest in this savage family also 
led to the boy’s father joining the native police force. He was 
stationed at my outpost and made such a fine policeman that he 
was promoted to the rank of corporal. 

Then a most unfortunate sequence of events occurred. One 
day I trekked to Kirie’s kraal and arrived there after sundown; 
I was wearing a suit of white linen. A thick hedge surrounded 
Kirie’s hut, and as I broke through a gap that was the gateway 
in it, I saw the little chap whom I had saved from a premature 
grave bending over a water-jar. The moon was just up. ‘ Wila! 
Pinginya! Good evening, youngster!’ Icalled. The boy jumped, 
looked round, and gave one horrified shriek. ‘Mahoka! Omama, 
mahoka! A demon, O mother, a demon!’ and he fled into the hut. 

Doubtless in the dark, dressed in white and coming unexpectedly 
through the shadows of the hedge, I had seemed somewhat ghostly. 
It was a careless act which cost twenty lives and very nearly cost 
me my own. It set ablaze the long smouldering terror of the 
four-tooth demon still linked in the kraal folk’s minds with that 
little boy. 

His cries brought his mother, Kirie, from the back room of 
her hut, and together we tried to pacify him, but in vain; he 
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would have nothing to do with me. Even Kirie seemed suspicious 
of me. ‘ You are our friend,’ she said. ‘ But how can you or I 
be sure that it was really you, that white thing which came through 
the hedge frightening my boy ? How can we be sure that you 
came through the hedge alone ? ’ 

Next day other business took me away from Kirie’s kraal, and 
when, a week or so later, I returned, the little boy was no longer 
there. He had wandered into the bush, they said, and had not 
returned : perhaps he had lost his way, or met a lion: who knew. 
I spent an hour or two with the witch-doctor of the kraal: he said 
that he knew nothing of the boy’s disappearance ; but, although 
there was no proof, I had no doubt that the little lad had at last 
paid his share of the penalty of being a baby of the four-tooth 
demon. 

At about that time a serious epidemic broke out in my outpost 
village: doctors diagnosed it as a kind of ‘flu.’ But savages look 
upon all epidemics as the visitation of demons; and my villagers 
were no exception. 

The Liwali or village headman came one morning with this 
story—‘ A zimwe,’ he said, ‘is visiting our huts by night: he is 
but half a man, having but one side to his face, one eye, one ear, one 
arm, one leg: and on the side of him that is not there, from a 
shoulder which cannot be seen, he carries a pail slung to a wooden 
yoke. He knocks at the hut doors crying, “‘ Hodi! May I come 
in?” in the voice of one whom we all know.’ 

Ridiculous as his story was, the Liwali was quite serious about 
it, for he spoke only what he believed to be the truth and what every 
native in the village believed also. 

“Whose is the voice that you all know?’ I asked. 

‘It is the voice of Corporal Ali’s son, the boy who was born 
with teeth,’ said the Liwali. ‘ The villagers are murmuring against 
him.’ 

That meant that the villagers would murder Corporal Ali if 
they got a chance: so I sent for the father of the little boy and 
told him what I had heard, what nonsense it was, and that he 
could take a month’s leave to his kraal. The effect on Ali was 
astounding. He glared at me like a wild beast about to spring. 
‘It is you,’ he screamed—‘ you have brought this evil on me 
and my wife and on the tribe, so that our people die by hundreds 
of the cough! What do you mad white men know of the zimwe 
and mahoka, the demons of the teeth ?’ He had of course come 
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to my office in his policeman’s uniform, carrying the rifle which 
is part of the African policeman’s equipment. 

In a flash he slipped the catch of the magazine, rammed home 
a cartridge, and fired point-blank in my face. The bullet fortunately 
did no more than graze my head and knock me silly for some 
minutes. When I could see again Corporal Ali was gone and shots 
and shrieks in the village quickly told me where. He had run 
amok. In the next quarter of an hour he shot eighteen natives, 
killing them stone dead, wounded nearly as many more, and ended 
up by shooting himself, which was perhaps the best thing he could 
have done. 

News flies quickly in the wilds, and I knew that Kirie, Corporal 
Ali’s wife, would be the four-tooth demon’s next victim if the 
witch-doctors had their way. I despatched armed runners to bring 
her in: but they were too late. 

‘She dreamed a terrible dream,’ the kraal headman told my 
men. ‘She has gone into the bush to speak with the dream-spirit 
of the mbiluilu tree.’ In other words she, too, had set her feet on 
the long trail to the valley of the moon. 

‘Magu!’ exclaimed the headman when he came to my office 
to report. ‘ What else would she do? The curse of the meno ya 
kuzaa—the curse of the birth-teeth—was upon her and her kin.’ 

Such is the grip of superstition on the savage mind. 

Slowly the white man’s law is pervading the wilds and driving 
out the old barbarous rituals which have been built up by the 
black man’s fear of the unknown; but the work of enlightening 
the savage is a slow one, and although cases are not often brought 
to light, there can be few tribes in British Africa amongst whom 
the burial of babies is not still a witchcraft custom practised with 
the wane of every moon. 

The Masai still hold to their law of burying in the rubbish 
heaps of the kraals all children born with teeth; the Ateita law 
demands that twins shall beimmured alive in hollow trees, and that 
the apertures through which they are placed into the holes shall 
be plastered with clay; the Iramba bury unfortunate babies in 
the gateways of cattle-pens, where the stamping hoofs of the herds 
shall obliterate all trace of the demon-child. These are customs 
which have endured in savage Africa from time immemorial. 
One Kenya tribe who are famous for their love of children used 
actually to put ‘ bewitched’ babies into cooking pots and roast 
them alive. Happily to-day one hears less of these cruel rites, 
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done under the urge of fear through a mistaken sense of protecting 
children from overwhelming evil. Only a few days ago a savage 
mother of the Nandi tribe of Kenya paid a witch-doctor a big fee 
of several hundred head of cattle as a bribe to save her child from 
the clutches of these barbarous laws. 

Any native parent could, of ‘course, seek the protection of the 
nearest white man or woman—ofiicial, planter, missionary—who- 
ever it might be. But savages are curiously averse to entrusting 
their family and tribal problems to the white men, especially when 
witchcraft is involved. 

The terror of black magic, the medicine-man’s grim powers, 
and the fear of the demons which prowl in the bush are ingrained 
deeper into the black man’s mind than the justice of the white 
man’s law: and many years must elapse before the strange enigma 
of baby burial—of the yearning mother heart, so fiercely protective 
that it would kill the child rather than let it live in torment—will 
be solved by white man’s law in the wild corners of the world. 
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A DOUBLE EVENT. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. D. MILNE, M.B., C.M.G. 


Few there are who, in reviewing their lives, can affirm that at such 
and such a point in their career the ambitions and hopes which 
then possessed them met with a timely realisation. Of these I, at 
least, can claim to be one; for in two instances the Fates saw to 
it that my secret hopes were fulfilled to the very letter. Although 
my wishes in the circumstances were perfectly natural, as is not 
uncommon with these Midas-gifts, they rather overdid it; for one 
they handed out with a generosity that at the time I was incapable 
of really appreciating, while the other was presented in a form 
which moved even the high gods who preside over the destinies 
of the British Museum (Natural History) at South Kensington to 
an unexpected display of humour ! 

Of the two aspirations one was, and is still, I suppose, ‘ the end 
of every man’s desire’ on entering Kenya Colony for the first 
time—certainly of all who had a rifle in their kit—to be marked off 
from the common rut of big game hunters as a slayer of lions. 
Seasoned shikars probably had wider views on ‘ records,’ ‘ black- 
manes ’ and ‘ adventures,’ as to all of which I was quite modest. 
More knowing ones kept a calculating eye on the chances of finding 
a new species: and my second aspiration was no less than theirs, 
z.e. the possibility of fame as the discoverer of something hitherto 
unknown to science. In this, I admit, my thoughts occasionally 
soared extravagantly. 

The lion trophy (of course it was a lioness !) was not achieved 
till months after I had reached my appointed station, the farthest 
outpost in what were known in those days as the Equatorial 
Provinces of the Nile. Till then I had never even caught a glimpse 
of one, an amazing fact, as the thousand-mile trek to my post had 
taken me through every notoriously infested district on the route. 
Though unseen, they had been heard often, far and near, from the 
moment when I was disgorged from a construction train at Tsavo, 
at that time railhead in the building of the Uganda railway. The 
terror caused by the depredations of the ‘ Man-Eaters of Tsavo '— 
incidentally the finest lion story in the world !—ever haunted 
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everybody. Three miserable nights did I spend in that post, 
camped on the edge of the jungle with a revolver tied to my wrist, 
with the discomforting thought that at sun-down every native was 
roosting in the trees like a crow and every European safely buried 
in the heart of a thorn zariba as big as a church. Somehow, it 
never seemed to occur to any of them that a stranger on the 
long journey up country would have been profoundly grateful for 
the offer of even one night’s safe harbourage. Never seen, lions 
became almost a myth, so when they did appear in the landscape 
recognition came slowly. 

Their first manifestation occurred when, on my return home 
from a visit to the next station, I was thinking only of what meat 
I could collect for the pot. Descending a long slope covered with 
rank grass waist-high and bleached as an over-ripe rye field, my 
eye suddenly spotted four heavy-looking brutes cresting the rise, 
about three-quarters of a mile ahead. Sedately walking in Indian 
file, they seemed too sinuous, lithe, and small to be rhino or buffalo. 
Snatching my solitary weapon, a -303 single-barrelled carbine, 
in the temporary confusion following the discovery that the gun- 
bearer could only produce five cartridges, one of which was 
soft-nosed, I misinterpreted the orderly’s excited Arabic ejacula- 
tions to mean that we were up against rhino. But I knew they 
were not, and was sure that he knew too. 

Completely puzzled as to the identity of the animals, and 
vaguely wondering whether they were a ‘ new species ’ of astounding 
proportions, I hurried up the hillside. On top, I was just in time 
to see the winding line vanish one by one round a big, umbrageous 
tree which stood at the bottom of the wide, shallow valley below 
in a small open level, backed, however, by impenetrable scrub. 

With strict injunctions to the boys to drop in the grass and 
keep their heads as immovable as the boulders scattered around, 
I, with the orderly, made for the cover of the tree. Nearthe bottom 
of the valley we started crawling very cautiously through the 
herbage, and so edged our way round our landmark, till, by peering 
through the tall grass, I could catch what was to be seen of the 
further progress of the animals. And there, not sixty yards away 
across the stony flat, stretched under the shade of the edge of the 
thicket, lay the tawny flanks of four lions half buried in the grass ! 
Hardly had the full significance of the sight dawned on my suddenly 
enlightened intelligence, when one of them as quick as lightning raised 
her head, and with an unpleasant snarl in my direction headed 
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into the bush, with the others instantly crashing after her. As far 
as I could make out three were lionesses, and one black-maned lion, 

Concealment being now useless, we plunged hotly after them, 
struggling painfully through the thicket. Half-way up the rise 
we heard them rushing back towards us through the jungle, 
uncomfortably near, I thought. Through a lucky window in the 
tangled screen of branches, appeared the head of a lioness which 
had momentarily stopped her headlong flight to size up the 
intruders. The second or two of her stay was just long enough for 
a snap shot in the direction of the heart. It hit her, for with the 
‘thud ’ of the bullet came a responsive ‘ woof’ as she disappeared 
after the others. Warily through the tangled maze we crept, 
peeping low through the bushes in the hope of seeing a crumpled 
tawny mass, but only to find at the spot a pool of blood and an 
obvious, crimson spoor. 

The minutie of a stalking expedition can be as long drawn out 
as the recital of a golf maniac with his too accurate measurements 
of shots on greens you’ve never seen, and with partners you've 
never heard of. So, the first shot having successfully holed in and 
the game fairly started on a well-marked blood trail, most of the 
hopes and fears of the ensuing catch-as-catch-can chase, which 
lasted well into the afternoon, can be taken on trust till the last 
hectic scene is reached. And if the shots on that final green patch 
take long in the telling, the whole action lasted but seconds in 
performance. 

Suffice to say that we painfully made our toilsome way through 
a tropical ‘orchard’ forest of thorn trees, plentifully furnished 
with every known brand of spike or barb from stilettos to recurved 
fish hooks, bidding us ‘ wait-a-bit.’ Interspersed came open glades 
of dry grass occasionally green and luscious in the hollows, or bare, 
stony levels where the spoor gave out, to be picked up farther on 
yard by yard. Only once did we come upon the ‘troop’ of 
four lying hidden in a cool, shaded brake, furiously angered at 
having their noon-day siesta again broken. 

Here the wounded animal, stiff with a limping leg, and so 
unable to stay the pace, separated from her companions. Jabori 
Ali, aforetime askari of Emin Bey (he never called him Pasha), 
ex-mutineer and now corporal in the Uganda Rifles, proved himself 
a redoubtable tracker, for with clues only of blood-flecks on grass 
blades and withered leaves, or a hair on a thorn branch, he never 
deviated from her trail. Soon his persistence was rewarded, for 
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a quick shot through trees with the one and only soft-nosed 
bullet—was a miss ! 

Four hours’ concentration on a worse than illegible scrawl 
written on withered grass and gravel, the increasing elusiveness of 
the quarry, and a steadily declining sun had begun to make me 
consider the wisdom of chucking the whole show and trying instead 
to find the whereabouts of the so-called road to camp before 
darkness descended with a flop. The suggestion was utterly 
scouted by Jabori Ali: he insisted on the trophy being secured. 
At the moment we had checked badly, after making wider and 
wider casts in the hope of finding some clue which we could pick up. 
As he spoke, he pointed to the lady not a hundred yards away, 
trotting broadside on into a thick belt of grass. If the first shot 
had hit her too high, this third bullet was too far back, for it simply 
whistled through her stomach. Up again went her tail as with 
a ‘woof’ she melted into the vegetation. 

Although tense with excitement at what must surely be the 
coming grand finale, my feelings were mixed. In front watching 
for me was a very sick and angry lioness, and behind me a faithful 
Nubian marching, after the usual manner of his tribe, into action 
with three cartridges gripped between the fingers of his left hand— 
the Nubian magazine—a Martini Henry, its well-oiled trigger at 
full cock, which, if there should be any sort of scurry, would 
probably be pulled off regardless of anyone between muzzle and 
target. 

Before entering the grass I halted a moment to reconnoitre the 
brute’s path. My gaze had not travelled along it six or seven 
paces when I was struck stiff by the sight of an eye—a single, evil 
malevolent eye glittering out of the ground with no visible 
corporeal connection—transfixing mine with all the concentration 
of the long hours’ fury, hate, and pain. The instant my glance 
fell on hers, the lioness hurled herself straight across the intervening 
space. I was conscious first of the eye ; then of two outstretched 
pads descending on my head, for all the world like the uplifted 
palms of a parson’s blessing at the end of an overlong and droning 
service! There was no time to aim: automatically the rifle swung 
round and went off point blank. I did a side-step off the track, 
a spring which must have been no bad second to her long jump. 
As we both—lioness and I—simultaneously landed on our feet, off 
went the orderly’s rifle; instantly succeeded by an appalling, 
snarling, worry-worry scuffle, hideously reminiscent of a cat and 
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dog fight. Grabbing from my pocket the last remaining cartridge, 
I ran up to them. The wild onslaught of the lioness’s rush had 
reached its limit, and the man was half erect, staggering to regain 
his balance. One hind claw of the lioness was fixed in his right 
thigh, while both her forepaws were clasped round his shoulders 
in a fierce embrace. He had clutched her by the neck, fending off, 
for all he was worth, the snapping jaws. I could see the green, 
carrion-crusted teeth, and smell the putridity of her breath. So 
inextricably mixed up were the two, twisting, turning, and swaying 
hither and thither in the death grapple, that with difficulty could 
the barrel of the gun be poked in between them up against the 
brute’s chest, and loosed off. 

It was like the touch that collapses the house of cards. 
Imperceptibly the straining clutches relaxed, and both fell apart : 
the man, a moaning huddle in a red welter of rapidly jellying 
blood ; the lioness prone, and strangely thin and flat, her dying, 
convulsive heaves bubbling the crimson froth of the dripping jaws. 
Whimsically, there passed across my inner vision the picture of 
the last thing I had seen in a London music hall, en route for the 
East, a staging of ‘The Wrestling Lion.’ Here had been the real 
thing with a vengeance! Action perfect, but with the gloves off, 
and no doped animal ! 

Too many times had the beast been wounded, each hit apparently 
more futile than the last, to take any chances. For the moment 
disregarding Jabori Ali beyond shouting to him—as much to 
reassure myself as comfort him—that ‘he was not dead yet,’ 
I snatched a couple of rounds from his bandolier and sprang in 
search of his rifle which the impact had flung many feet away. 

Though luck had brought me through scatheless, it yet seemed 
as I weighed in with puttees and a belly-band for bandages on the 
first aid business, that the real work of the day was just beginning. 
A badly bitten man and no dressings : the almost certainty of more 
than a Sabbath day’s journey, even for the able-bodied, to camp, 
even if one knew where it lay! How the devil, if the worst came 
to the worst, could I get the wounded man up a tree, or failing 
that, would the fading hours of daylight and a hunting knife permit 
the building of a boma—with a beautiful ‘ kill’ a few yards away 
to attract the whole countryside to us? 

The rude surgery finished and the orderly dragged out of sight 
of the copse and made as comfortable as was possible on a pile 
of grass under a tree, with his loaded rifle handy beside him, I went 
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off into the jungle to search for the rabbit-run of a road, with the 
profound conviction that there was about as much chance of my 
bush-sense hitting it off as finding a spent bullet. 

Questing for some recognisable landmark, I found that even 
if my luck in bagging a trophy had been grossly overweighted with 
disaster, it was still in, and in the most welcome form, for after less 
than a mile of gradually growing despondency my feet actually 
stumbled on the path. Hurrying along it, I still more unexpectedly 
caught sight of, behind an ant-heap—fast asleep—the fag end of 
the safari, an askari and two prisoners who had been handed over 
to my charge at the last station. Winged words and a guilty 
conscience sent them on their way at the double to raise the camp. 
With the return of the porters some two hours later, the rest of the 
day’s proceedings can be imagined. 

Jabori Ali, considering the length, depth, and size of the 
majority of his wounds, made a good and quick recovery ; the only 
permanent damage from his seven-and-twenty holes and gashes 
was one stiff finger. No wonder when I picked him up he was 
smothered in blood, for, as the brute missed me and closed with 
him, her first slash had cut his projecting forehead to the bone 
as far as the base of the nose. That organ, flat and receding, had 
escaped injury, but the protruding under-lip was split in two. 

The skinning of the lioness revealed that the first shot had 
smashed a shoulder-blade. The second hit, as surmised, had drilled 
two holes through her abdomen. The fourth bullet, fired point- 
blank when she was in mid-air, had shattered the claw bones of the 
sound foreleg. If the aim of the orderly had been one inch lower, 
no disaster would have occurred ; as it was, his bullet ripped a 
strip of skin off the back of the brute’s neck. 

By comparison with the exciting experience which delivered 
me from the paw of the lion and enrolled me, instead, among the 
royal ranks of those who smite the king of beasts, scientific fame 
came tamely, trivially, and as unnoticed as an everyday occurrence. 
And thuswise : cooling off one evening not long after, I found my 
bare arms and neck invaded by an irritating swarm of almost 
invisible flies. Stung out of all philosophic contentment usual at 
the close of a ‘long, long African day,’ I realised that a cloudy host 
of sand-flies from a near-by marsh had seized on their lawful prey. 
More out of resentment than anything else, I hastily bottled as 
many of them as I could see—a fraction of what I felt. Then 
vaguely wondering if they were the same species as a hatch that 
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had found me out in a part of the country many leagues away, 
specifically well named as the ‘something something damnosum,’ 
I posted my catch to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. Even if my fly had been already identified, I knew 
that the pundits appreciated ‘extending the range of a species’: 
personally I would prefer to know that this particular one was 
extremely contracted. 

In due course came back from the potentate-in-chief, who 
arbitrates on all bugs at the Museum, a courteous acknowledgment 
of the ‘ gift —it had hardly struck me in that light—requesting 
the favour of more specimens if possible, as it was a new species ! 

Slowly—more slowly than the electrification of seeing a lion 
lying stretched in the grass two-, three-score yards away—with 
a sudden rush came to me the knowledge that in an unconscious 
moment my second wish had come true and that, in however 
humble a manner, I had climbed into the ranks of scientific fame! 

My next feeling was that the editor of the Entomological Stud 
Book, with innumerable aspirants for the entrée from all parts of 
the world, might at times be hard pushed for suitable names and 
so welcome suggestions from the man on the spot. I therefore 
cast about for a name that would be characteristic of the insect, 
of my feelings about the whole species, and yet probably meet with 
high academic approval. 

The familiar objurgatory epithets of my household at that 
time came nearest to me, but I doubted whether ‘ Son of a Dog of 
Hell,’ either in English, Arabic, or transcribed (by somebody else) 
into Latin would be regarded as sufficiently orthodox. Regretfully 
bemoaning the ‘damnosum’ of its first cousin, I essayed 
“ beelzebubbius ’—a suitable length of word for the smallest fly 
in Africa—but discarded it as possibly damaging my new-found 
status. The pursuit of appropriate classical nomenclature in the 
absence of lexicons proving infinitely more arduous than being 
bitten by myriads of flies, I wrote eventually acknowledging the 
stimulating information given, regretting (untruthfully) that my 
present domicile was out of the insect’s range, and ending with the 
earnest hope (which was sincere) that in baptising my child the 
Olympian expert would immortalise it with a name more vicious 
and scarifying than any possessed by its known relations. 

There the matter stayed and was completely forgotten. One 
morning, months afterwards, came a letter from the Museum. 
From it dropped out one small printed page, a press slip from the 
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Court Gazette in which the British Museum chronicles with 
scrupulous accuracy the name, description, and dress of all those 
permitted to be received in scientific society. With memory 
suddenly galvanised, I fell on it to see what name had been chosen 
to designate my offspring. In leaded type, heading the slip, I read : 


Order : DIPTERA. 
Family : CHIRONOMIDAE. 
Culicoides milnei, Aust. 
Thank God ! it wasn’t a louse ! 


THE STRANGERS. 


With broken rudder, from a land unknown 
In a frail bark they drifted to our shore ; 
By the tides carried, by the wild winds blown ; 
And in their hands an alien fruit they bore, 
And lived upon its fragrance—that alone. 
They recked not of our passion and our strife, 
Our questing days, our furious battle-cries. 
Vain dreamers they! and yet their tranquil eyes 
As a vain dream beheld our eager life. 


Nor ever entered they our high god’s fane, 

Nor ever tasted of the holy food 
From the dark sacrificial altar ta’en 

For his true worshippers. As though they rued 
Our pleading, and our penance, and our pain, 
Mutely they looked upon us. Then we knew 

That they were evil. In the sacred Name 

We flung their mystic fruit into the flame. 
Them, ere they died for lack of it, we slew. 


And long they have been dust ; and I am old, 
Weary of the grey sky, the barren sea— 
And yet, full oft, at even I behold 
Athwart the sombre pines, a mighty Tree, 
Laden with wondrous fruit of ruddy gold. 
Bravely it shines, as in the noonday heat ; 
And far below the silence, I am ware 
Of hidden voices ; and upon the air 
There is a fragrance, keen, and wild, and sweet. 
May KENDALL. 





SHAKESPEARE DID NOT DINE OUT. 


SHAKESPEARE did not dine out. It is a pity, because he could 
have learnt a great deal. By nature he belonged to the race of 
guests (as classified by Mr. Max Beerbohm) and his sympathies 
were all on their side. If his friends and patrons had asked him 
out a little more he would have been the ideal guest, pleased by 
everything and ready to be amused by anything, and incidentally, 
he would have picked up several quite useful hints on party-giving. 
But it was not to be. I do not know if history has any light to 
throw on the subject, but every jot of internal evidence in the plays 
supports the statement: Shakespeare did not dine out. 

Take, for example, the party given by Old Capulet. One must 
allow that it was largely his own fault that the evening was not a 
success. To begin with, he sent out invitations for at least twenty- 
five people by a servant who could not read the addresses. By 
pure luck the letters reached their destinations, but it seems that 
no hour was named, for when the guests arrived the hostess and 
her daughter were not down and the servants, who lost their heads 
on the slightest provocation, set the party down to supper and 
spent the rest of the evening getting in each other’s way. The 
course of the evening is a little obscure, but the Capulets must at 
length have joined their guests at table, for after some unseemly 
skirmishing among various servants who would never have been 
allowed further than the scullery in any well-run establishment, 
the whole company got as far as the hall, where Old Capulet made 
jokes in very questionable taste to set things going. After this the 
party went fairly well, as a dance is always arranged to fill out the 
scene, but the guests were disheartened, and when the slight excite- 
ment of a row between two young men had subsided, they said that 
they must go. It appears that one went to Capulet’s house pre- 
pared to accept anything, or else Romeo, who is usually the only 
one in fancy dress, would have attracted more notice. But the 
suppers must have had a rather sinister reputation. The host only 
had to announce more refreshments for the guests to leave in a body. 

This one would think enough to damp a host; but no; the 
devoted Capulet only a few days later decided to give another 
party, and as everyone was in mourning he thought it suitable to 
make all the preparations at night. (Why the servants ever stayed 
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in that house is a mystery. Or perhaps they didn’t, as it may be 
noted that one of them didn’t know who his master’s daughter 
was when questioned by a guest.) From sunset till three in the 
morning was spent in baking and making pastry, with perpetual 
interference from the master of the house, while Lady Capulet, 
otherwise a woman of some character, gave up any attempt to 
control the household and contented herself with a few acid words 
to her husband about leaving the maids alone. 

And that is supposed to be the normal way of entertaining 
among aristocratic families. Are we to conclude from this that 
Southampton and Essex did their own housekeeping and made 
such a fiasco of their parties that the guests left? Rather let us 
deduce that Shakespeare did not dine out and had very little 
notion of how parties are organised. No self-respecting host would 
allow his servants to get the upper hand so completely as 
Shakespeare does. 

Again, what is the percentage of parties in good society which 
are broken up by the arrival of an uninvited ghost ? Or how often 
are private theatricals interrupted by the host starting up with a 
loud groan and leaving the room ? 

The good breeding of the guests is, in these cases, markedly 
superior to that of the hosts. When the late Banquo came to 
Macbeth’s dinner-party and would disappear and reappear like the 
Cheshire cat, none of the guests turned a hair, but continued to 
drink wine from pasteboard. It would have been disconcerting to 
any ordinary guests, because, as a rule, the lights go out (with the 
exception of two torches carried by male impersonators in kilts) 
and a green ray from above lights on Banquo; or in more 
ambitious productions a transparency in the dining-room wall is 
illuminated. But these guests were of different metal: unshaken 
by the peculiar remarks of their host and the obvious ill-temper of 
their hostess, they continued their Barmecide feast till the hostess 
turned them out, when, still unmoved, they retired with a Scoto- 
Roman salute. 

The same Japanese stoicism is found in the guests at King 
Claudius’ party. They cannot have had a comfortable evening 
because they always sit on a long bench slanting away from the stage 
with their backs half turned to the players. The King and Queen 
have their throne in an equally uncomfortable position, and really 
could not have seen much of the play without wringing their own 
necks. The only person whose seat commands a good view is 
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Hamlet, only he will lie on the floor, which is such a truly wretched 
position from which to see anything acted on a platform. And 
when the audience do try to hear the play, Hamlet will talk all the 
time. One feels it a great pity that Cressida could not have been 
at the party, as he would then have met his match in back-chat. 
But for the patient guests it is enough to be at a party at all, and 
they enjoy every moment of .it until the King, revolted by this 
Grand Guignol rubbish, has all the lights turned up and rushes 
out of the room. Then only do the guests get up and go with a 
Dano-Roman salute. 

Now can we suppose that any of Shakespeare’s patrons 
would have given such outrageously improbable parties? No! 
Shakespeare was not invited to good parties, and knew nothing 
of the duties of a host. In fact he disliked hosts. He despised 
them. Remember Timon’s second dinner-party. It cannot be 
called good form to give your guests plates of warm water and 
then throw it in their faces—though doubtless great fun. Timon 
had lived far beyond his income, assisted by a most incompetent 
butler who confesses that his only effort to check the household 
expenditure was to retire him to a wasteful cock and set his eyes at 
flow. Did Timon try to retrench? He only tried to borrow large 
sums of money at five minutes’ notice and then in spite at his 
failure maltreated his guests. But the good guests remained almost 
unmoved. Not until he threw the dishes at them in a final trans- 
port of rage would they leave the table, and almost immediately 
they were back again, but uttering no unmanly complaints. One 
of them did indeed bemoan the loss of his cap, but it was quickly 
found again, and when one reflects how attached elderly foreigners 
are to their little black skull-caps one does not blame him. 

Only once does Shakespeare betray any real sympathy with 
the difficulties of a host. All hosts—and most guests—know how 
impossible it is to remember one’s friends’ names, not to mention 
their faces. Poor King Claudius, harassed by an intermittently 
buried brother, a well-meaning but stupid wife, a really trying 
nephew, and guns going off every time he drank, could not remember 
faces. Two courtiers had audience of him, young men of fashion 
much alike in type, and when he had asked them to look after 
Hamlet he dismissed them with the words— 


‘Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern.’ 


Of course he had given the wrong names to the wrong owners, but 
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they would not have minded. It is something to have one’s 
name remembered by a king even if he gives it to someone else. 
But the queen, so kind and so wanting in tact, had to correct him 
with a marked emphasis : 


‘Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz.’ 


Of course they were equally delighted that the queen should 
remember their real names: but it was very uncomfortable for 
Claudius. 

If any further proof is needed of Shakespeare’s unfortunate 
ignorance of the customs of decent society, one need only turn to 
the dinner-party in ‘ Cymbeline,’ perhaps one of the most embarras- 
sing of the many manqué parties in the plays. 

A Roman gentleman, Philario, invited a few friends to dine: 
a Frenchman, a Dutchman, a Spaniard and another Roman. The 
fifth guest, an Englishman called Posthumus, was late, and to pass 
the time the company discussed him rather disparagingly. Philario, 
who had lost control of his party at an early stage, was very un- 
comfortable about it, especially as Posthumus was just arriving and 
likely to overhear the conversation. So he said ‘ Here he comes’ 
in a loud whisper, and in came Posthumus rather showily dressed 
in a sort of kilt with his shirt very low in the neck, red hair, and a 
large solitaire diamond. I cannot think why Philario invited five 
people, each speaking a different language, on the same evening. 
He may have been a Rotarian and hoped that getting together 
would promote international friendship, but if so he was doomed 
to failure. In the first place the Dutchman and the Spaniard never 
once opened their mouths in the course of the evening and must 
have had a wretchedly dull time, forgotten by their author and 
ignored by the rest of the party. Posthumus and the Frenchman 
did enter into conversation, but their language is so peculiar that 
one is forced to conclude they were both speaking Italian out of 
compliment to their host and neither of them speaking it very well. 
As for the host, it was in vain that he invited his party to recline 
ina Roman manner at hisill-spread board. He and the Frenchman 
were immediately elbowed out of the conversation, while Posthumus 
and Iachimo, the Roman guest, got up an argument respecting 
Posthumus’ wife and whether she was likely to be any better than 
she should be. Philario tried to stop them and was ignored. 
They made a bet on the matter, and Philario with more goodwill 
than elegance said he would have it no lay, but his guests talked 
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him down and left the supper together without so much as draining 
an empty goblet and all the table laid for nothing. 

While it is true that I have no means (short of hiding in the 
clock case) of knowing how gentlemen do talk at men’s dinner- 
parties, I imagine that their ordinary talk is more seemly though 
probably quite as dull. 

The only excuse that can be made for these unsuccessful parties 
is that they are all given by foreigners. And foreigners are peculiar 
and un-English and perhaps on the whole it does them credit that 
their parties should be peculiar and un-English too. But at the 
Boar’s Head, or at Justice Shallow’s house in Gloucestershire they 
knew how to enjoy themselves. A depressing doubt creeps in that 
we might not have enjoyed ourselves as much as they did. We 
might have felt rather priggish and out of place and been inclined 
to put down Falstaff and Shallow—those chosen companions of 
our refined minds—as coarse and boring; in which, indeed, we 
should have been perfectly right. But there is no doubt that they 
were extremely competent at running their own parties. 

It is not till we reach the last of the historical plays that we find 
another party at which host and guests enjoyed themselves equally : 
Wolsey’s entertainment for Henry VIII. Of course Mr. Edward 
German’s delightful music was a great help, and a feeling of security 
was given by the presence of the old original guests whom we find 
seated at long tables, only too pleased to be invited and thoroughly 
appreciating the conversation of the smart set. There was no 
trouble with the servants; a large party came on in fancy dress 
and gave a most creditable dancing display ; and finally an excellent 
hot supper was served. I think this must be a reminiscence of the 
one really good party to which Shakespeare was invited. But 
perhaps, shrewd reader, you will remark that Beaumont or Fletcher 
wrote that scene. To this I will merely reply with a verse of the 
Swan of Avon which is doubtless familiar to you: 


‘Tut, that’s a foolish observation.’ 
ANGELA THIRKELL. 
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Witi1AM Cory was considered to be ‘ one of the most vigorous and 
interesting minds of his time’ by an acute observer, not given to 
superlatives. The facts of his life are easily summarised. He was 
born in 1823 ; his parents were first cousins, both from Devonshire. 
He went to Eton and Cambridge, and back to Eton; he died in 
1892. Much of what he wrote in prose and verse is well worth 
reading, and the accident of possessing a few unpublished poems in 
his handwriting gives the double opportunity of printing one, at 
least, of these for the first time, and of shortly reviewing the rest of 
his work. 

It is not all so well known, or so easily accessible, as it might be. 
Many of his publications are exceedingly rare, and some are not even 
included in Lord Harcourt’s ‘ Eton Bibliography.’ William John- 
son, as he then was, had a full share of the academic success which 
often proves to be a false start in life. He began by winning the 
Newcastle scholarship in 1841. Mr. Gladstone was the examiner, 
and there is preserved in a vanished document, seen by one privi- 
leged reader, a rich fragment of Victorian Kulturgeschichte—the 
Scripture questions that were asked in the viva voce interview, when 
that awful figure confronted the young candidates nearly a hundred 
years ago. Another success was the Chancellor’s English Verse 
Prize at Cambridge. The subject was ‘ Plato,’ and the winning 
poem is the earliest publication of its author that can be traced. 
Little promise can be found in it of qualities other than piety : it 
was the year 1843 ; and it may be that other qualities would hardly 
have commended themselves if present. 

With his Eton mastership we come on some remarkable separate 
essays which may be taken in their order first. A tract on ‘ Eton 
Reform’ in two parts, published in 1861 and never reprinted, is a 
curious survival of the eighteenth-century custom of pamphleteering. 
It dealt with matters of remote concern, such as the exact standard 
of scholarship attained by the Reverend Dr. Goodall, and the details 
of his household expenditure. Were his ‘ outgoings ’ to be thought 
extravagant ? Could not a wise retrenchment be effected? The 
investigation was made ten years after the Great Exhibition ; it 
might have been leisurely conducted at Strawberry Hill. But the 
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rest of the pamphlet cannot be imagined as coming from Walpole 
or Mann, and scarcely even as written by the present-day successors 
of its author. It represents a surprisingly modern view of educa- 
tional ideals : 


‘You go to school at the age of twelve or thirteen, and for the 
next four or five years you are not engaged so much in acquiring 
knowledge as in making mental efforts under criticism. . . . A cer- 
tain amount of knowledge you can indeed with average faculties 
acquire so as to retain ; nor need you regret the hours you spent on 
much that is forgotten, for the shadow of lost knowledge at least 
protects you from many illusions. But you go to a great school not so 
much for knowledge as for arts and habits ; for the habit of atten- 
tion, for the art of expression, for the art of assuming at a moment’s 
notice a new intellectual position, for the art of entering quickly into 
another person’s thoughts, for the habit of submitting to censure 
and refutation, for the art of indicating assent or dissent in graduated 
terms, for the habit of regarding minute points of accuracy, for the 
art of working out what is possible in a given time, for taste, for 
discrimination, for mental courage and mental soberness. Above all 
you go to a great school for self-knowledge.’ 


I have italicised the sentences which strike a reader to-day as 
especially searching and luminous. Equally in revolt against 
accepted standards was his attitude to the classical system, which is 
now, no doubt, in a decline, but was then flourishing in unassailable 
vigour. The foundation of Wellington College under the auspices 
of the Prince Consort was the test case. What principles would the 
new institution decide to adopt? Would it follow the stiff con- 
ventions of the older public schools, or the dreary routine of a 
German academy, or the gentle unrealised dream of Henry the 
Sixth? The first alternative was preferred, to William Cory’s 
undisguised disappointment. ‘I wish they had founded a school,’ 
he wrote, ‘ based upon the plain and solid principle of the sufficiency 
of modern literature. I am on the whole sorry to hear that they 
have not discarded the classics.’ 

If this was his attitude to one piece of orthodoxy, he might have 
been expected to have little patience with another, and to be an 
agnostic also about the value of athletics. He never shone as a 
performer at games himself ; he was short-sighted, awkwardly built, 
not even interested. Yet here he showed a rare moderation. 
‘Games are to schools what military and naval affairs are to 
nations,’ he said to a correspondent, meaning, of course, the external 
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show of arms, and he not only did not condemn, he encouraged them. 
He was a deeply patriotic man from first to last, and when a detach- 
ment of Guards passed through Eton, marching to or from their 
quarters at Windsor, he would throw down his pen and stand at his 
door to watch them pass, his pupils crowding round him to look and 
listen. 

In another pamphlet, ‘ Hints for Eton Masters,’ he set out his 
views on the technique of teaching rather than the abstract prin- 
ciples of education. This rare little essay is inspired throughout by 
two qualities not often found in conjunction, idealism and common 
sense. ‘I write for men who love freedom more than power ; who 
rejoice in seeing the freedom of others, and never encroach on it more 
than they are obliged ; who think that the children of happy and 
orderly homes are not likely to go very far astray ; who in school 
are content to have pupils, and do not aim at having disciples.’ 
There is much wisdom in the warning against ‘ taking advantage of 
the enforced unavoidable meetings to impress not merely knowledge 
and the principles of taste, but bits of knowledge and special 
tastes,’ and moreover the book throughout is high-minded without 
a touch of the fatal priggishness which is too often its shadow. 
Perhaps the key of the whole method lies in the opening sentence, 
which might be taken as the motto of humanist education, ‘ If you 
see a boy with a long back lounging at dinner or in school, do not 
force him to sit up, but give him something to support his back.’ 

These little studies, slight as they are, await and entice a future 
editor, for another, ‘ On the Education of the Reasoning Faculties,’ 
is equally inaccessible. In the year 1867 the Rev. Dr. Farrar was 
moved to ‘ direct public attention to the changes already in progress 
in the methods of liberal education, and to other reforms which 
have become either imperative or desirable.’ This essay was a 
contribution to a volume published in that high endeavour: the 
other writers included Henry Sidgwick, Professor Seeley, Dr. Farrar 
himself, and Lord Houghton. The book is exceedingly rare. It is 
called ‘ Essays on a Liberal Education.’ And Mr. Cory’s chapter is 
a store of subtle and beautiful things, woven round his central theory 
of education which has been touched upon already. Not unnatur- 
ally it is ‘ modernist ’ in its bias, though a clue is held that connects 
modern writing with classical. In form and phrase it is a delicate 
model of style, with a closing paragraph which summarises the 
whole: 


1 Introduction to Jonica, 3rd ed., 1905. 
VOL. LXV.—NO. 386, N.S. 14 
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* As the world grows older there is an increase in the number, as 
well as an expansion in the range, of what a Latinist would call 
“ doctrines ” or “ arts ”—that is to say, of bodies of cognate truths 
with their applications; and if we are to be enlightened men we 
must take these, or most of them, synoptically : we cannot afford 
time in early youth to dwell long upon the curiosities of one particular 
body of truths, such as grammar, still less on a body of doubts and 
minute controversies such as what is called “ critical scholarship.” 
. . . Ina modern language such as French there is no textual criti- 
vism or conjectural emendation, no worship of aberrant phrases, no 
love of difficulty for its own sake; there is no film of imperfect 
sympathy to come between the writer and the reader and to inter- 
cept the thought or throw it in several shapes on several under- 
standings. . . . From the modern books we can go, provided with 
touchstones, to Plato and Livy, to Thucydides and Vergil; and 
while revering the intellectual freedom of our heathen forefathers, 
we may honestly investigate their many errors, using them at once 
as patterns and warnings ; exposing the shallowness of their induc- 
tions, their employment of metaphor instead of argument, their 
subservience to abstract terms, the frequent breaking down of their 
rhetoric, their countless fallacies of observation, and the barrenness 
to which they were condemned by the estrangement of their 
literature from science.’ 


Besides these scattered essays another publication must be 
noticed, this time a consecutive work ona wide theme. The ‘ Guide 
to Modern English History ’ was an attempt to give some account of 
English politics to a foreign guest, who was reading English history 
for an examination at one of the Inns of Court, and who, we are 
informed in the preface, was ‘ neither a Christian nor a European.’ 
The problem of establishing contact with ‘ so remote a mind ’ called 
for special treatment, and the two remarkable volumes in question 
were the result. They show much varied learning, attractively 
displayed, and a bright sparkle of epigram, though there is about 
them in places a curious feeling of unreality, as if the customs under 
review by this remote mind were themselves immensely remote : as 
if they had ceased to exist ten thousand years ago, or if they still 
flourished, did so in the inaccessible centre of some distant tropical 
island. Actually the customs were lively and real enough, but the 
historian was domiciled in a tropical island—in Madeira as it 
happened, away from all reference books, on a long visit which his 
health made absolutely necessary. Approached with this knowledge 
the work is a fine tribute to its author’s taste, memory, and variety 
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of interest ; and it may further be recorded that it was warmly 
commended by Lord Acton. 

Mr. Cory’s best and most characteristic work, however, is 
undoubtedly his ‘ Letters and Journals,’ though once more the cry 
goes up that the book is unconscionably rare. It was printed for 
subscribers in 1897, and copies may occasionally still be met with in 
the friendly bookshop of Mr. James Bain, but it deserves a reissue 
for a wider public. From 1838 to 1892 it is a sequence of letters 
and detached observations with extracts from a full and intimate 
journal. Perhaps the first impression is simply the standard set by 
the writer for his pupils, and for authors and teachers generally, and 
for himself not least. No doubt the distractions were fewer in those 
days, the sum of knowledge far less, but the mass and variety of work 
done hour by hour and day after day is certainly a striking achieve- 
ment. Then, too, a strong sense of beauty pervades the whole book, 
and an enlightened attitude on many questions where enlightenment 
was then almost unknown. ‘ The Newcastle,’ he wrote to a parent, 
‘is an unsatisfactory examination, spoilt by the Divinity which is 
simply an invention for garrulous and unfastidious boys.’ In so 
short a compass it is not possible to do justice to the extreme fresh- 
ness and interest of its six hundred pages ; except for the commen- 
tary on current politics which does not escape the dullness that 
inevitably besets all such commentaries, there is hardly a paragraph 
which does not contain some original and beautiful reflection, and 
the whole volume takes its place without exaggeration as one of the 
most fascinating documents of its kind ever written. 

Midway between verse and prose come a series of little school 
books, ‘ Nuces,’ ‘ Iophon ’ and ‘ Lucretilis,’ all rare, and the Latin 
version of ‘ Lucretilis ’ unattainably so. I have heard its existence 
denied by old colleagues of its author, and I have never seen a 
duplicate of my own copy. Speaking of ‘ Lucretilis ’ fifty years ago, 
Munro wrote a warmly appreciative letter : } 


‘My DEAR JOHNSON, 

‘ Your little book has reached me at last, and a great delight 
it has turned out to be. 

‘I don’t mean to flatter you when I tell you that in my humble 
judgment they are the best and most Horatian Sapphics and Alcaics 
which I am acquainted with that have been written since Horace 
ceased to write. 


‘H. A. J. Munro.’ 
1 Letters and Journals, May 1, 1892. 
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This would hardly stand for a just estimate now, even if it was 
so then, but there are subtle effects here and there, tinged with 
autobiographical allusion, much of which is explained in Lord Esher’s 
fine monograph ‘ Ionicus.’ One exercise was no doubt written with 
reference to his own leaving Eton; it gathers to a beautiful close, 
with the suggestion that the old voyage of adventure and discovery 
continues under trusted leaders. 

‘sed Argo 
Vela facit tamen, ut petatur 
Fatale vellus. Tiphys adhuc tenet 
Clavum magister: stat Telamon vigil, 
Stat Castor in prora, paratus 
Ferre maris salientis ictus.’ 


A fourth volume, ‘ Coryleta,’ with a play on his own name, was 
planned rather vaguely about 1872, but never executed. 

With these may be considered some notes of Mr. Cory’s teaching 
preserved in a volume of Sophocles lent to me by Miss Warre 
Cornish, which was annotated by Mary Coleridge. Late in life he 
formed a Greek class in his house at Hampstead for a select party of 
young ladies, which included Miss Edith Sichel and a few others 
besides the two mentioned. He poured out to these gifted amateurs 
much stimulating and original scholarship, which was faithfully 
recorded by the industry of his class. ‘Strange that the ancients 
should have stopped just on the verge of the great discovery of 
printing, when they were so fond of seals,’ is a characteristic reflec- 
tion. Or ‘The Greeks had little idea of mental uncertainty,’ and 
again ‘ Curious that the stars are never taken as types of stability in 
Greek poetry.’ 

Mr. Cory’s published poetry is all contained in ‘ Ionica ’ (first 
issued in 1858, and reprinted with a few additions more than once 
later), and in the strange volume ‘ Ionica II,’ which appeared in 
1877. It was printed without pagination and without stops, on a 
theory of the author’s that spaces should be left instead of commas 
and colons to represent pauses. Many of these poems will hardly 
hold a reader now, but a few are of lasting quality. ‘ Heraclitus’ is 
perhaps the best known and the most successful, and may be quoted 
here without fear of iteration. 


‘ They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept, as I remembered, how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 
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‘ And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.’ 


Curiously enough it is based on a complete mistranslation of the 
original, from which it may be observed that a timely application of 
the ‘ reasoning faculties ’ mentioned above would have given pro- 
tection! And this may be the occasion to print for the first time 
one of several poems which I find inscribed in his handwriting at 
the end of his own copy of ‘ Ionica.’ I preserve the curious scheme 
of punctuation in the original, so that readers may judge of it for 
themselves : 
‘No realm of Pelops covet I 

Weigh out no gold for me 

Make me not light of foot to vie 

With breezes running free 


‘Here here beneath this rock 
[ll sing as I watch my flock 
Clasping my arms round thee 
Together our sheep will graze 
Together we two will gaze 
Out to the Sicily sea’ 


Whether as teacher or patriot or theorist, Mr. Cory was always 
an idealist, he ‘lived habitually on a higher plane than others.’ 
This brief sketch takes no account of many of his activities, which 
have been admirably treated in ‘ Jonicus’ with full authority and 
sympathy. But the undeserved obscurity of his published work is 
the true cause of this attempt to bring it once more to light : or at 
all events to point out what it is that may still be sought and found. 


GEOFFREY MADAN. 


1 The Greek poem means really ‘Someone mentioned you, long dead: and 
brought back sad memories, etc. . . .” 

















CARA BELLA 


Heaven, Earth and Malta, they are all full of strange things, 

(Old proverb.) 
IT was in the stately days of Queen Victoria, before the world— 
including the events of life—was machine-made, when people lived 
in peace and quiet, when there were no telephones or motors or 
broadcasting. In those days things occurred which could never 
happen now because we are too scientific. The worst of the 
Victorians was that they thought, poor things, that they were the 
last word in civilisation and science, and they talked of ‘ the wonder- 
ful times we live in’ and ‘the marvels of science,’ never realising 
that their science was nothing at all compared to the wonders of 
our own day and that they were really living in the comfort and 
splendour of barbarism. In fact, they suffered terribly from conceit, 
a quality from which we are mercifully free. 

In those far-off days there lived a lovely lady, known in more 
than one Court of Europe as Cara Bella. Ladies were very lovely 
then and inspired the grand passion more often than they do now, 
and Cara Bella was one of the most lovely. But morals were strict, 
and alas! she was not only lovely but lively, so she was spoken of 
with bated breath as an Improper Person. 

What made it more dreadful was that she was English. One 
cannot judge foreigners’ morals so severely, and one could only be 
truly thankful that she was called by the foreign-sounding name of 
Bella Dusoni instead of her own true name of Isabel Dawson. She 
was tall and willowy, with large blue eyes and long brown lashes, 
hair the colour of ripe corn, and a complexion of cream and roses. 
She loved laughter and sunshine and love ; and, if report spoke true, 
had been the mistress of more than one prince and might have been 
married to any one of them by the left hand if she had so wished. 

‘But that would mean that I should be tied and he would be 
free ; that he could get rid of me and I could not get rid of him; 
and I don’t like that. I want to be able to change my companion 
if he bores me. But I love Alfonzo, and so I stay with him though 
he is not very clever,’ explained Cara Bella. 

Many people had attempted to convert her from the error of 
her ways, but she only laughed and said, ‘ Perhaps when I am forty 
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and have had a good time I shall become a saint. Even Mary 
Magdalene had her fling before she turned over a new leaf.’ 

A very charming bishop once tried his hand on her at a brilliant 
party given in her honour by a scion of a Royal house who aspired 
to friendship with her. 

‘My daughter,’ began the bishop. 

‘You mustn’t call me that,’ said Cara Bella with a saucy little 
smile, ‘ you are far too young to be my father.’ 

‘ But,’ began the bishop again. 

‘Come into the conservatory and let’s talk it over,’ said Cara 
Bella, and she took his arm and led him into a nice quiet dark part 
of the conservatory. What they talked about no one ever knew, 
but the bishop went away from the party very hurriedly, and was 
at his own request sent out as a missionary to the worst kind of 
savages, where he died gloriously as a martyr and narrowly escaped 
canonisation. But Cara Bella only laughed and said, ‘ All men are 
alike, whether they are priests or princes.’ 

One day Cara Bella sat at the window of the grand salon in the 
Prince’s chateau, and it was raining hard for it was a very cold 
wet summer. 

‘IT am tired of this,’ said Cara Bella, ‘I am tired of France, and 
Italy, and Germany, and Spain. I would like to go to England 
again but I am afraid of the grey skies. Where can we go, where 
I can be in the sunshine and among my own people, and yet not 
far away ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the prince, whose education had been sadly neglected, 
‘there is only India, which is full of tigers and serpents, but that is 
three weeks’ journey.’ 

‘Alfonzo,’ said Cara Bella, ‘don’t try to think. It gives you 
wrinkles right across your forehead. Tell your secretary to find 
a place such as I want, and when he has found it he can go there 
and look for a house.’ 

The secretary at once got a book which gave the names of all 
the possessions of the British Empire arranged in alphabetical 
order, and he toiled through the list till he came to the letter ‘ M,’ 
and almost the first name under ‘M’ was Malta. ‘ An island in the 
Mediterranean,’ he read, ‘chief town, Valletta. Population . . .’ 
But he was not interested in the population. Then he took a day’s 
leave of absence and went to the nearest big town, and consulted 
all the books on Malta which he could find in the Municipal Library 
till he had amassed much information, accurate and inaccurate. 
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Then he presented himself before the prince and Cara Bella, and 
said, ‘ Highness, I think I have found the place which will suit 
Mademoiselle. It is the island of Malta.’ 

‘Malta,’ cried Cara Bella, sitting up and greatly excited, ‘ how 
clever of you to think of it! I have always longed to go to Malta,’ 
Here she smiled charmingly at the secretary, who blushed with 
pleasure, for he was very young. ‘ Alfonzo, you must find a house 
in Malta, which is cool and sunny, and quiet and full of sound. and 
within sight of the sea and yet not near it.’ 

So the secretary was sent away to Malta, and within a week he 
found the ideal house, for he was indefatigable where Cara Bella 
was concerned. Then the prince had his yacht taken to Marseilles, 
and he and Cara Bella sailed pleasantly across the summer sea, 
and took up their abode in Malta. 

Cara Bella was delighted. She liked the funny little streets, 
full of English naval officers and of soldiers and sailors in white 
uniforms, for it was August and they found it hot. She liked the 
cool dark churches, and the women in their black faldettas, and the 
flocks of goats which threaded their way through the traffic with the 
utmost unconcern and waited outside while their owners went into 
a church to say a prayer; and she liked the drives in the cool of 
the evening. 

She was perfectly happy, and she told the prince so. ‘I love 
this,’ she said, ‘I don’t want to go to heaven. I want this to go 
on for ever and ever; sunshine, and life, and love,’ and she turned 
her eyes on the prince with a look which made him also feel that 
he did not want heaven either, but only the present moment going 
on for ever and ever. 

The prince had brought some of his horses and carriages witli 
him, and he and Cara Bella went to the races. Cara Bella was so 
lovely that she outshone all the other ladies, who looked askance 
at her as an Improper Person, but took note at the same time of 
how her dresses were made. All the men, however, looked at Cara 
Bella with admiration in their eyes, and thought the prince a lucky 
devil. 

At the races Cara Bella saw an officer driving a high dogcart 
with a spanking bay mare between the shafts. 

‘ Alfonzo,’ she cried, ‘ do look at that beautiful dogcart and that 
lovely horse. Why can’t we have a turn-out like that ? I am sick 
of driving in a victoria looking at the coachman’s back. I should 
like to sit up in a high dogcart with you beside me, and nobody 
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else with us, just you and me. O Alfonzo! I have never wanted 
anything so much in all the world as that dogeart and horse.’ 

‘It isn’t a horse, it’s a mare,’ said Alfonzo, who was very literal. 

‘A mare is a horse and I shall call it a horse, and you mustn’t 
contradict me,’ said Cara Bella with her delicious little laugh. 

So the prince sought out the officer and made him such an offer 
for the mare and trap that the young man gasped and said, ‘ Oh, 
I say, you know, it is more than the whole damned caboodle is 
worth, you know.’ 

But the prince insisted, and paid the money, and the officer at 
once took leave and hurried Home, where he married the girl of his 
heart and lived happy ever after. 

So Cara Bella and the prince had the dogcart and the spanking 
bay mare, and they drove about the twisty lanes in the country 
parts of Malta and were very happy. And Cara Bellaliked it much 
better than the victoria, for she was raised high above the dust 
and could see over the stone walls at the sides of the roads. 

Now there lived at this time in Malta a worthy couple, whose 
names were Carmelo and Carmela. He was a farmer and he lived 
in a stone farmhouse and cultivated his fields with his own hands ; 
and both house and fields had been in his family for generations, 
and he had inherited all the property because he was an only child. 
Carmela was a very good housewife, and he was considered lucky 
to have married her. When the bush of Madonna-roses of her own 
growing was put on the stone bracket outside the window of her 
father’s house to intimate to the world in general that a girl of 
marriageable age lived there, it was so round and well-grown and 
so full of buds all on the outside of the bush, that mothers of eligible 
sons from all the villages round sent the go-betweens to Carmela’s 
parents to arrange a marriage. And on all festas and Sundays 
all the young men, eligible and ineligible, walked up and down the 
street in their best clothes with a crimson handkerchief flung over 
the right shoulder and a crimson rose behind the left ear, hoping 
to take Carmela’s fancy, for she was a good-looking girl, besides 
being a good housewife and having well-to-do parents. Carmela’s 
choice fell upon Carmelo, and as he was a well-conducted and 
steady young man and quite well-off the marriage was soon arranged. 
The young couple ought to have been happy, but no one has all 
they want in this world, and to their grief and sorrow every one 
of the four children, whom Carmela bore, died before reaching the 
age of five. 
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In vain Carmela prayed at the most efficacious shrines, going 
even as far as the Cathedral at Medina and the church of the Virgin 
at Melliha ; in vain she vowed the little girl to the Holy Mother of 
God for ten years, and dressed her as a nun; both the girl and the 
boy, who was a year younger, died of Malta fever within a month 
of each other. The white hearse, which looks like a cross between 
a wedding cake and a chocolate box and always contains a tiny 
coffin, was a painfully familiar sight at Carmelo’s door. 

Carmela had therefore nothing to do but her work as a farmer’s 
wife, and she devoted herself specially to her goats. Her father 
had recently given her a young goat named Ama, who had been 
mated with one of the best goats in the Islands. Ama herself was 
already one of the best milkers in the flock, and her first kid had 
been strong and healthy though unfortunately a male. Carmelo 
and Carmela were hoping that the next kid would be a female, for 
with such a good ancestry it would be extremely valuable. 

‘I hope,’ said Carmela, ‘ that the kid will be as good a milker 
as its mother and as fine an animal as its father. And it will be 
born on a fortunate day, the Nativity of the Virgin and the day of 
the victory over the Turks.’ And having nothing very much to 
occupy her mind, she concentrated her thoughts on the coming event. 

It was on this great festival day of the Virgin’s Nativity and the 
victory over the Turks that Prince Alfonzo took Cara Bella in the 
dogcart with the spanking bay mare for a drive in the afternoon 
in the wilder parts of the island west of Medina. 

Cara Bella was all in white with a bunch of pink oleanders on 
her breast exactly matching the pink roses in her hat, for she always 
looked her best in white and pink ;_ and she was very gay and made 
the prince laugh a great deal, so that he was not giving the attention 
to the spanking bay mare that he ought. And as they passed 
a cottage, a small boy let off a firework in honour of the day ; and 
the bay mare stood on her hind legs, and took the bit between her 
teeth and bolted, and all the prince could do was to guide the 
frantic beast through the twisty lanes and hope for the best. 

But just when they came to Carmelo’s house, a mule cart came 
round a sharp corner in the opposite direction, where the road was 
very narrow. The muleteer shouted and pulled his cart to the left, 
but the prince in the flurry of the moment forgot that the rule of 
the road was not the same as in his own country, and pulled hard 
to the right. The mare tried to jump the cart, so that mare and 
mule, cart and dogcart, came together in inextricable confusion. 
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Nothing can kill a muleteer or a mule, so they were safe, and the 
prince jumped clear; but Cara Bella, whose only idea of getting 
out of the dogcart was being lifted out in the prince’s strong arms 
and who was encumbered besides by long skirts, was flung against 
the stone wall of the house, and Jay very still where she had fallen. 

The muleteer pulled the mule clear of the wreck, while the 
prince ran to Cara Bella, and Carmelo and the farm men ran out of 
the farmyard, and Carmela and her woman-servant ran out of the 
house to see what had happened. Like all peasants they had seen 
death too often to be mistaken, and they tried to make the prince 
understand, but he would not listen and kept on calling Cara Bella 
by her name. 

Then one of Carmelo’s farm men hastily harnessed Carmelo’s 
swiftest mule toa cart and drove at a great pace towards Medina to 
fetch a doctor. Fortunately, he met one of the English military 
doctors riding out to take the air, and told him by dramatic gestures 
that there had been an accident, so the doctor arrived within a 
quarter of an hour. He saw that there was nothing to be done, 
but would not have the patient moved ; so she lay where she had 
fallen, breathing more and more gently till her breath ceased 
altogether. She was as beautiful in death as in life, for she lay 
with her eyes closed as if in sleep, the long brown lashes lying on 
each cheek, her hands lightly clasped across her breast with the 
pink oleanders between them, and her beautiful hair like an aureole 
round her head. 

‘Mother of God, she looks like a saint,’ said the women; but 
they did not know that she was an Improper Person, who had died 
in mortal sin and who would therefore very properly be damned 
and burn in hell for ever and ever. Though if it had been the prince 
who had been killed no one would have thought for a moment that 
he would be damned, for what is mortal sin in a woman is a mere 
peccadillo in a man; to be punished, if punished at all, by an 
extra week or so in purgatory. 

Meanwhile the prince wept and raved, and cursed the day he 
was born and blasphemed God who had taken Cara Bella from him, 
till the English doctor took him away. And after the inquest, 
Cara Bella was buried in the Protestant cemetery, for though she 
was an Improper Person she was a baptised Christian, and 
the English chaplain, being a kindly man and his wife being at 
Home, hoped he was not doing wrong in reading the Burial Service 
over her, 
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The prince left Malta at once after having the bay mare shot 
and the dogceart broken up for firewood. He declared that life held 
nothing more for him, and that as soon as his affairs could be 
arranged he would retire into a Trappist monastery. But while 
his affairs were being arranged he met a very charming lady, who 
was so sympathetic and understood his feelings so well that it was 
the greatest comfort to talk to her, and he went to see her every day. 
She suggested that the Trappist rule might be too severe for his 
wonderfully artistic and poetic temperament, and he was inclined 
to think so too; perhaps the Benedictine would be preferable. 
So they discussed the different Orders ; then she suggested that it 
would be better to try a Retreat, first in one and then in another, 
to see which he liked best before deciding. And by degrees he 
gave up the idea, and before long he found her so sympathetic and 
understanding that she took Cara Bella’s place in his heart and in 
his establishment, which is perhaps what she had been aiming at 
all the time. 

The excitement and horror at the dreadful accident and the death 
of the beautiful signora at the very door, had made Carmela forget 
all about the expected event. When she had time to think about 
it, it was all over, the kid had arrived. 

‘Carmelo,’ cried Carmela, running to him with the news, ‘ it is 
a she-kid, very strong and beautiful, and pure white all over. It 
must have been born just about the time that the poor signora was 
killed, perhaps at the very moment.’ 

And though Carmela was very sorry for the poor signora, the 
death was after all only an extraneous occurrence, whereas the kid’s 
arrival was an event which affected her personally. Like many 
childless women, she tried to fill the void in her heart by love of 
animals, and the little white kid soon had a high place in her 
affections. 

‘ Now shall we call her Bianca, because she is white, or Bella 
because she is beautiful ? ’ said Carmela to her handmaid Maria. 

‘Try which she will answer to,’ replied the practical Maria. 

So they called both names to the kid, and the little creature 
came staggering forward when Carmela called ‘ Bella’; and both 
women laughed and said, ‘ Bella she shall be.’ 

As the kid grew in size she grew in beauty, and both Carmela 
and Maria spoilt her, because though she had all the impishness of 
a kid she had a lovable quality which none of the other goats had. 
Both women took a pride in her appearance, and brushed and 
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combed her long white fleece till it looked like driven snow, and 
Maria would call her Bella ta cilch: ‘ Bella of the snow.’ Carmela 
would buy bright-coloured ribbons for her pet, and the little Bella 
would seem to wear them with delight, particularly if they were 
pink. Every morning and evening when Carmelo or Maria took 
the goats out to the towns of Notabile and Rabat, calling ‘ Halib,’ 
the white kid would walk proudly in front of the procession, her 
head held high, her pink ribbons floating in the breeze, moving her 
feet with little dancing steps. If anyone noticed her and remarked 
on her beauty, she would seem to understand and walk more 
proudly than before. 

One evening just when the weather was beginning to get warm, 
Carmela went out, being very tired at the end of the long hot day, 
to fetch the goats in from the field. The goats came at her call 
and trooped obediently towards the farmyard, all except the white 
Bella, who was now half-grown. She would not come, and the 
more Carmela called the more she pretended to have found some- 
thing good to eat ; and when Carmela chased her she only sprang 
nimbly away. Carmela gave up the chase and sat down on the 
low stone wall, and began to think how if only her little Caterina 
had lived she would now be seven years old, and how she would 
have loved to play with the white goat. Then she fell to thinking 
how sweet the little child’s prattle had been, and how lovely she 
had looked in her little nun’s dress, and how motherly she had been 
to the little weakly younger brother and to the two other little 
ones. And suddenly the sense of loss overcame her, and she pulled 
the faldetta over her head, and wept, poor soul, for her dead babies 
and the ache in her heart. As she sat thus alone in the field, 
crying and sobbing, with the unheeding goats all round her, she 
felt something pressing against her; and looking up, she found the 
white goat Bella gazing at her with her yellow goat’s eyes, as if 
trying to comfort her. 

Carmela threw her arms round the creature’s neck, saying, 
“Ah, cara Bella if only you were human and I could talk to you,’ 
and she cried again, while the goat stood quite still, gently nibbling 
Carmela’s fingers as though kissing them. 

It was then that there came to Carmela an amazing idea, which 
was that the soul of the beautiful signora, who had been killed 
at their door when Bella was born, had passed into the body of 
the white goat. That night she propounded the idea to Carmelo, 
who listened in silence but did not contradict it ; and the very next 
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day she was glad she had told him for Father Emmanuele came 
to see them. 

Father Emmanuele liked going to Carmelo’s house, for as a 
farmer’s all the food was of the best, and Carmela was as notable 
a cook as housewife. Besides Father Emmanuele was brimming 
over with news, for he had been to Valletta the previous day and 
there he had met a friend who had told him the whole scandalous 
story of Cara Bella and the prince and the prince’s latest venture. 
After dinner they were all established on the doorstep, Carmelo 
with his pipe, Carmela with her lace-pillow, the priest in the best 
chair, and the goats, with Bella near her mistress, lying in the shade 
of the house. It was then that Father Emmanuele began his story, 
for he had learned always to keep good things separate, otherwise 
you lose the full flavour of each. So the good dinner came first, 
and that being over was the time for the story. He told it with 
great gusto, and ended by saying, ‘So this Cara Bella, the signora 
who was killed, was an Improper Person’ (but he used a harsher 
term), ‘and she having died in mortal sin is burning in hell for ever 
and ever, while the prince has got another light of love and has 
forgotten her.’ 

Carmela observed that while the priest was talking, Bella the 
goat remained wide awake, though the other goats were drowsing. 
When the priest got up to go, all the goats woke up and rose to 
their feet, not from good manners, but because of the commotion. 
And Bella nipped up behind the priest and butted into his legs and 
then skipped nimbly aside, while the worthy ecclesiastic, taken so 
unexpectedly in the rear, sat down plump on the ground. Carmelo 
and Carmela hastily pulled him to his feet, and Carmela, with great 
quickness, turned on a very meek and harmless brown goat, which 
had strolled up full of curiosity, and gave her a sharp slap on the 
flank, scolding her fiercely for daring to upset the holy father. 
Then she put some good farm produce in a basket and Carmelo 
carried it to the priest’s house, and Father Emmanuele soon forgot 
the incident. 

But when Carmelo and Carmela were alone again, Carmela was 
triumphant. ‘I knew it was,’ she said. ‘ Our Bella is that Cara 
Bella, who is not burning in hell at all, but is doing her penance 
here on earth.’ 

‘Shall you tell Father Emmanuele?’ asked Carmelo with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘No,’ said Carmela flatly. 
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Then Carmelo, who was a man of few words, said a thing which 
surprised himself. ‘ Priests,’ he said, ‘are not married men, so 
they don’t know everything.’ And he went away chuckling at his 
own brilliance. But ever after this, the goat always went by the 
name of Cara Bella. 

It was at this time that Carmela began to have dreadful thoughts, 
these also she never told to Father Emmanuele, for he would have 
been shocked out of his seven senses. 

When she went to church and saw a figure of the Holy Mother 
of God holding her Child on her arm, instead of praying devoutly 
as she had been wont, she would think to herself, ‘Ah Blessed 
Virgin, you kept your baby, and He grew to manhood before you 
lost Him ; and you never knew what it was to have your arms full 
and then empty, and to watch the breath getting shorter and the 
struggles getting less as the little life departs, and to listen to the 
silence in the house which had been full of little childish voices. 
And you never lost a little girl, so you never knew the tender tie 
between mother and daughter. How then can you be called the 
Mother of Sorrows, when you have never known these sorrows ? ’ 

Carmela herself was horrified at her thoughts, knowing them 
to be from the devil; and she tried to chase them away by saying 
more prayers. But she dared not go often to church for the 
thoughts came to her more terribly there than elsewhere. Once 
she said to Carmelo, ‘ Which do you think would be worse, to 
lose your child as a little child or as a grown man or woman ?’ 

Carmelo thought for a moment and then said, ‘ For a man it 
would be worse to lose the child when grown up, but for a woman 
it would be worse if the child were still young.’ 

But when Carmela began, ‘ The Holy Mother of God never lost 
her Child till He was grown up...’ Carmelo turned upon her 
such eyes of horror that she stopped short. Which shows that 
Carmelo, although a married man, was like the priest in that he 
did not know everything. So Carmela’s only confidant in this 
matter was Cara Bella the goat, who had this advantage as a 
confidant that she never repeated what she heard. 

When Carmela found that another baby was coming to fill her 
arms and her heart, she spoke of this also to Cara Bella and said, 
‘Cara Bella, the days of your penance must necessarily be short 
because you are a goat, so when they are over and you go to Heaven 
you will see the Blessed Mother of God. Ask her, implore her, 
Cara Bella, that the child who is coming to me, or any other child 
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who may come, may be strong and healthy and live to grow up. 
If this child is a girl, I shall call her Maddalena, after the woman 
who, like you, sinned and did penance and was forgiven. And if 
it is a boy he shall be Fidell, because you must give me a faithful 
promise to do as I ask you, Cara Bella.’ 

And Cara Bella nibbled at Carmela’s fingers and gazed at her 
with her yellow eyes gravely and seriously ; but whether it was 
because she was short-sighted like all goats, or whether, as Carmela 
maintained, there was a woman’s soul in the goat’s body, who can 
say ? 

Now that summer one of the prince’s friends went on a visit to 
Malta, and when he came home he told the Prince that all Malta 
was criticising his heartless conduct towards Cara Bella, for there 
was no stone put up over her grave in the Protestant cemetery ; 
and worse than that, no cross to mark the spot where she had been 
killed. Being a malicious man he was making the most of a chance 
remark he had happened to hear; but the prince took his words 
very much to heart, for he had had a true and sincere affection for 
Cara Bella, though now rather dimmed and dulled by the presence 
of the other lady. He went home and told the other lady that he 
must go at once to Malta and see about the two memorials, and 
called himself bad names for having forgotten so soon the sweetest 
and loveliest of women. 

The lady let him talk until there was nothing more left to say ; 
then she laid her hand on his arm and said with great tenderness, 
‘ Alfonzo, do you think that with your poetic and highly strung 
temperament it would be good for you to go to Malta with its 
terrible and tragic memories? It will not benefit her, and it will 
make you ill by tearing your heartstrings with sorrow, for you feel 
far more deeply and more acutely than anyone I have ever known.’ 

So the prince allowed himself to be persuaded and sent his 
secretary to make the necessary arrangements. Thesecretary was 
annoyed at being sent away at that moment, for he was in love 
and there was a rival in the field, but he had no choice and had to 
obey. Before he left, the lady who was in Cara Bella’s place, said 
to him privately, ‘ Malta is a cheap place, and I do not think the 
two monuments need cost very much ; the less you get them done 
for the better I shall be pleased. And come back as quickly as 
you can, for you will have to stay in a hotel and hotel bills mount 
up very rapidly.’ 

The secretary went over to Malta, cursing his own luck and the 
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lady’s meanness, though he had the grace not to curse Cara Bella 
when he remembered her kindly merry ways. As soon as he arrived 
he interviewed the English chaplain with the help of an interpreter 
and obtained permission for a tombstone in the English cemetery. 
Then, with another interpreter, he made arrangements with the 
stonemason for a marble headstone in the cemetery and a little 
marble tablet with a cross carved on it to be let into the wall at 
the site of the accident. Then he hired a carrozzin, and accom- 
panied by the interpreter he jogged over the weary miles to Carmelo’s 
house to get Carmelo’s consent to putting the tablet up. After this 
they jogged back again, and the secretary wrote out in plain letters 
the inscription, which was simply the name and date, but for the 
cemetery the name was Isabel Dawson, and on the tablet it was 
Cara Bella. He gave the paper to the mason, who nodded his 
head and wrote it all out again in his own writing on another piece 
of paper, and said, ‘ Leave it all to me, signor. You can have 
complete confidence, for I am the best mason in the Islands.’ 

The secretary went home as quickly as he could, for several kind 
friends had written to him that his rival was making the running 
in his absence. The lady who had taken Cara Bella’s place was 
pleased at his quickness, which had reduced the hotel bills, and also 
because the monuments had cost less than she expected. 

On the first of September the mason went out to Carmelo’s 
house to cut the place in which to set the tablet. He started at 
sunrise and had lifts in mule-carts nearly all the way, so that it 
was still early when he arrived ; and he worked so industriously 
that long before sunset the niche was finished and ready for the 
tablet to be cemented in. All the time he worked he talked inces- 
santly to anyone who could spare the time to listen to him. He 
told Carmela that the tombstone was to be of white marble, but 
it was a dull tombstone, only the name and date; but the tablet 
was ravishing, all of pure white Carrara marble, with a cross in 
high relief at the top and the name and date below. 

‘And the name is so beautiful too,’ he said. ‘Cara Bella, just 
Cara Bella. So endearing. And from what I hear she was very 
lovely and charming; only of course, signora, you would have 
despised her, and very properly too. And of course the priests 
would tell us that God has sent her to burn in hell; but sometimes 
it occurs to me that the priests do not always know what God 
wants or does, so perhaps she is not in hell after all.’ 

Cara Bella stood by her mistress while the man talked, and when 
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he had spoken about the death of the poor lady, she went up to him 
and condescended to take a piece of bread from his hand, while he 
exclaimed at her beauty. 

‘When will you come to put the tablet in ? ’ asked Carmela. 

‘The day after the festa,’ replied the mason. ‘The tombstone 
must be put up before the anniversary of the death, but the tablet 
does not matter so much, though it is much more beautiful. Ihave 
made it a fine piece of work, for I am the best mason in the Islands, 
and the lady was very lovely.’ 

It happened that on one of the ships lying in the harbour at 
Valletta was an Italian boy who had made friends with a Maltese 
boy ashore. And the Maltese boy said to the Italian, ‘ Giuseppe, 
the quail are beginning to arrive on their way to Barbary from 
Europe. I will borrow both my father’s guns, for he is away in 
Sicily and will never know, and we wil! go out and shoot quail.’ 

So they went out with their guns for three consecutive days 
and blazed away a great many cartridges without any harm to the 
quail. On the day of the festa, which was the Italian boy’s last 
day ashore, he said to his friend, ‘ Salvatore, I must kill something 
to-day, even if it is only a cat or a rabbit.’ 

Again bad luck pursued them, for not even a cat showed its 
nose except in the village streets, and Giuseppe was very much put 
out, for he had not had a chance to let off his gun, and to-morrow 
his ship sailed. At last he shot at a sparrow and missed it, then in 
a fit of temper he fired again at hazard, and as he pulled the trigger 
a large white goat jumped up on the wall and the whole charge of 
shot went into her neck at close range and she fell in the road 
bleating piteously. 

The boys were so frightened lest they should be had up in the 
police court for carrying and using guns without a licence, that they 
took to their heels and ran as fast as they could away towards 
Medina, and there they got a carrozzin and drove to Valletta. The 
Italian boy hurried on board his ship and only breathed freely 
when the vessel slipped her moorings at dawn and sailed out of the 
harbour. But Salvatore did the wisest thing he could: he ran home 
and told his mother all that had happened, and she said, ‘ Do not 
fret. No goat is worth more than a couple of pounds, so if the 
owners claim damages we can easily settle it without any police-court 
business. And I do not suppose anyone saw you with the guns.’ 

Carmelo and Carmela both heard the shot and thought it was 
fireworks in honour of the day; then Carmelo, who was working 
outside, heard the faint bleating and went out and found Cara Bella 
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lying in the road, bleeding to death, and her head lay where the head 
of Cara Bella the woman had lain. With some difficulty he lifted 
her up and carried her into the farmyard and called Carmela, and 
they both saw that the creature was dying. 

Carmela, with the tears running down her face, stooped down 
and said very softly, ‘ Ah, Cara Bella, your penance on earth is 
ended and you are going to heaven. Remember your promise to 
speak for me to the blessed Mother of God.’ Cara Bella looked at 
Carmela with her yellow eyes which were glazing fast, and tried to 
nibble at Carmela’s fingers, then laid her head on Carmela’s hand, 
and so died. And Carmela wept bitterly, and Carmelo’s eyes were 
not dry, and Maria sobbed loudly, and even the farm men were 
sorry. 

In the evening when they were alone, Carmelo dug a grave, and 
Carmela brought all the ribbons with which she had been used to 
deck Cara Bella, and with them she brought a little silver cross, 
and she strung the cross on the ribbons and tied them round the 
dead goat’s neck; then she took pieces of palm and olive-leaves, 
which had been blessed in the church, and strewed them in the 
grave and over the body of the goat, and sprinkled holy water over 
all, for she always kept a little store of holy things in the house in 
case of illness or accident. Then she and Carmelo knelt down and 
said a prayer for the soul of Cara Bella, the woman who had sinned 
and done her penance and had been forgiven. So that the goat 
had as nearly Christian burial as it is possible to have. 

The next day came the mason, very full of importance and 
excitement, to finish his work. ‘It is the most beautiful tablet 
in all the Islands,’ he said complacently. ‘It is small, but a gem. 
It is the best white Carrara marble, and J did the carving. Only 
look at it, and you will see how wonderfully beautiful it is.’ 

Carmela could not read, she could only admire the work ; but 
Carmelo, having been an only son, had had no expense spared on 
his education ; he could read and write, and had many things in 
his head besides farming. 

He looked at the tablet and said, ‘ You have made a mistake and 
put the wrong date. This says, September 8, 1876, and the lady 
was killed last year, in 1875 ; September 8, 1876, was yesterday.’ 

“TI can’t have made a mistake,’ said the mason sharply. ‘Iam 
the best mason in the Islands, and I never make mistakes,’ and he 
pulled out of his pocket two papers, one was the memorandum 
given to him by the prince’s secretary, the other was his own copy 
of the memorandum. There in the secretary’s own writing were 
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the words, ‘Cara Bella. September 8th, 1876’; but for the 
tombstone, ‘ Isabel Dawson. September 8th, 1875.’ 

‘I knew I couldn’t make a mistake,’ cried the mason triumph- 
antly. ‘ But it was a funny thing for him to write the wrong date,’ 

Carmela whispered in Carmelo’s ear, ‘ The one for her as a woman 
in the cemetery, and the best one here where she met her death 
a second time.’ 

Carmelo was always a man of few words, and he never thought 
of wasting them in contradicting a woman, expecially when she 
had made up her mind. Besides he more than half believed in 
Carmela’s idea. 

A few months after, Carmela’s baby arrived and it was a girl; 
and the year after, came a boy ; and both were strong and healthy 
children. And as they grew up Carmela used to tell them the story 
of Cara Bella ; and every year on the festa of the Nativity of the 
Virgin she taught them to lay a little posy of pink and white flowers 
tied with ribbons on the carved cross which bears the inscription, 
‘Cara Bella. September 8th, 1876.’ But she never told Father 
Emmanuele why she did it. 

And now I return to my original contention that in these 
machine-made days such events could not happen. We are too 
superior in science and knowledge, and we look down from the giddy 
heights to which we have climbed, upon the silly conceited Vic- 
torians, who believed all manner of nonsense. But we have lost 
much which made life beautiful in those days; and though, no 
doubt, science has done a great deal for us and is very valuable, it 
can never give us the insight into human life which the Victorians 
had by reason of their beautiful imaginings. 

Now if you happen to be in Malta and will go westward out of 
Medina, you will come in time to a stone farmhouse by the side of 
the road, and set in the wall you will see a marble tablet carved 
with a cross in high relief and below the cross the words ‘ Cara 
Bella. September 8th, 1876.’ And if you stay through the long 
hot summer right into the steamy days of September and will go 
there on the festival of the Nativity of the Virgin, you will see a nose- 
gay of pink and white flowers hung by ribbons on the cross. And 
supposing you are born under a lucky star and can speak Maltese, 
you may be able to induce Maddelena or Fidell, or perhaps one of 
their children, to tell you the story of Cara Bella, the beautiful 
signora and the white goat. 

JANE SOMERSET. 

















A BIVOUAC ON THE AIGUILLE DU PLAN. 


THE snowy dome of Mont Blanc has often been compared to the 
cupola of some mid-aerial cathedral rising above a host of attendant 
Gothic spires. But so vast is the general scale of the range that the 
surrounding pinnacles seem insignificant against the immaculate 
breast of the monarch. 

From the Montenvers Hotel above Chamonix, however, Mont 
Blanc is hidden behind his truculent supporters, and the true scale 
of the ‘ Aiguilles,’ as they are termed, becomes apparent. The 
mountaineer will feel his heart quicken at his first sight of these 
grim rock peaks, sweeping up in 4000 feet of clean granite precipices 
above the Mer de Glace. 

It has taken two generations of mountaineers to unravel the 
problems offered by the Aiguilles and to tread their sharp summits. 
The Grépon, once ‘ the most difficult climb in the Alps’ and now 
‘an easy day for a lady,’ was first conquered by the late A. F. 
Mummery and his guides, Burgener and Venetz, as was also the 
Grands Charmoz ; the Dru fell to Messrs. C. T. Dent and J. Walker 
Hartley, guided by Burgener and Maurer; whilst a more recent 
generation of rock climbers have ascended practically every peaklet 
and pinnacle. 

Round about 1905 another factor was brought to bear in Captain 
V. J. E. Ryan and his incomparable guides, the two Lochmatter 
brothers, who, not content with the standard routes up the Aiguilles, 
must needs choose the most difficult and inaccessible-looking of 
their sides and ridges as a playground for their inexhaustible energy. 
Even nowadays, when rock climbing has been brought to so fine 
an art that it has practically attained the limits of possibility, some 
of Captain Ryan’s routes stand unrepeated. 

Highest of the Aiguilles to the west of the Mer de Glace rises the 
Aiguille du Plan, 12,050 feet. From the Réquin hut the ascent is 
comparatively simple and lies for the most part up snow and glacier 
slopes. The northern side is famous for the tour de force by 
Mummery’s party in 1892, which was described to the Alpine Club 
by Mr. Ellis Carr in a graphic paper entitled ‘ Two Days on an Ice 
Slope.’ Their attempt failed after approaching very near success, 
and the climb was eventually completed by those fine French 
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mountaineers, MM. Jacques Lagarde, Jacques de Lépiney, and 
Henry de Ségogne. But Mummery’s leadership up the terrific 
ice slopes of the north face must always rank as one of the finest 
feats of mountaineering determination and skill. The east face of 
the mountain was ascended by Captain Ryan and the Lochmatters 
in June 1906. No details were published, for Captain Ryan was 
always reticent regarding his routes, but Franz Lochmatter wrote 
that he considered it to be the finest climb among the Aiguilles, 
The very fast time of the party, who only took 17 hours from the 
Montenvers to gain the summit, testifies to the extraordinary climb- 
ing ability of Joseph Lochmatter, who led the climb. This route 
had, prior to 1927, not been repeated. 

So much has been written and said anent the weather of 1927 
that it is beyond my powers to invent any new expression or 
improve upon any old one. The only ingenious explanation that 
I have ever heard was that of an hotel keeper during a heavy thaw 
at a popular winter sports resort. He said that Englishmen were 
responsible for the warm Féhn wind, and when I asked him why, 
replied ‘ Because zey opens all ze windows and so, alas! lets ze ’ot 
air outside.’ 

When, on July 21, my climbing companion, Mr. J. H. B. Bell, 
and I arrived at the Montenvers Hotel the weather on Mont Blanc 
seemed almost to reflect the unsettled conditions then existing on 
the Italian frontier. 

Two days later, however, it cleared and we spent a happy day 
in the sun prospecting a route up the ice-fall of the Glacier d’envers 
de Blaitiére to the foot of the east face of the Aiguille du Plan. 
We found an easy way up the rocks of the north side, but at one 
point were forced on to the glacier and wriggled through a gritty 
hole in the ice under a sérac. 

We left at 1.40 a.m. the following morning, armed with the 
admirable electric lighting contrivances advocated by Mr. P. J. H. 
Unna, the Alpine equipment expert, and wended our way up the 
Mer de Glace. Presently a shy moon arose from a couch of snowy 
mountains and smiled upon us in a friendly, confidential sort of way 
which could only mean fine weather. 

Constraining once more through the gritty hole we were soon 
above the ice-fall. 

Before us, over the gentle upper slopes of the glacier, the Aiguille 
du Plan shook the night from its shoulders, the deathly pallor of its 
clifis changing imperceptibly to a dull crimson. On either hand 
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the cliff curtains swept round magnificently from the Dent du 
Réquin to the Grépon. 

The Plan is supported on this side by a narrow scimitar-shaped 
buttress, and it was by this buttress that Captain Ryan and the 
Lochmatters made the first and only ascent of the east face of the 
mountain. , 

Three great crevasses defended the foot of the buttress. The 
lower two were easily crossed, but the top one, or true bergschrund, 
proved more awkward. But, on the extreme right, the cleft was 
bridged, and we were able to gain the steep ice slope under the rocks 
of the Dent du Crocodile. 

Ryan’s party gained the crest of the buttress low down, but now 
the rocks were heavily iced. The only alternative was to ascend 
the couloir between the Plan and the Crocodile and break out on to 
the crest of the buttress at the earliest opportunity. For the next 
hour or so the couloir should be safe from falling stones or snow 
avalanches, but it was obvious that once the sun warmed the face 
of the mountain above, the chute would become a trap of the 
deadliest description. 

To gain the rocks at the foot of the couloir we must traverse 
the steep slope above the bergschrund. The avalanches from the 
couloir had worn out a deep channel several yards wide at this 
point ; lower down this channel was strangled to a chimney of 
polished ice which emptied into the greedy maw of the bergschrund. 

Bell was admirably placed under the rocks, and as I started to 
cross the couloir I laughingly remarked ‘ You can hold me there all 
right.” Never was truer word spoken in jest. I had taken several 
steps across the couloir when something made me glance up to see 
if anything was falling as I was now directly in the line of fire. 
At the same instant I took a forward step. Up to then I had been 
traversing firm snow, but the moment I put my weight on to my 
forward foot I felt it sink through an inch or two of snow, strike 
hard ice, and slip. Events happened quickly. Unable to transfer 
my weight back upon my hindmost foot, I was forced to let my 
front foot slip. At the same instant I yelled ‘ Look out!’ to Bell, 
and, throwing myself face downwards upon the slope, drove the pick 
of my axe into the ice. But in the fraction of a second required 
to turn on my face and drive in my axe point I had acquired 
momentum. The in-driven axe point failed to check. But if it 
did not check the movement altogether it arrested the acceleration 
for perhaps a second—a second that might be of vital consequence 
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in a case where a party are all together on an exposed slope. In the 
present instance I knew that Bell was so placed that he could easily 
hold me, and my action was purely instinctive. So for an instant 
I slid slowly with the pick of my axe grinding through the thin 
coating of snow into the ice beneath. But soon the coating of snow 
ceased and I reached pure ice, polished black and hard by the 
passage of falling débris. In an instant I flew off at a terrific 
velocity into the depths of the icy chimney; then there was a 
violent jerk on the rope to my waist, swinging me violently, nose 
first, against the wall of the chimney, and I hung suspended. Well 
and truly had Bell held. It was the work of but a few moments 
to cut a small step with my ice axe and rest for a few moments, 
before commencing to cut a staircase up to the point of my un- 
dignified departure. It was my first slip on snow or ice, and I was 
deeply humiliated at the thought of my inexcusable carelessness, 
In all I suppose I fell some forty feet, the length of the fall being 
due to the fact of Bell being horizontally from me and a long length 
of rope connecting us. 

Presently and without further incident we were reunited at the 
foot of the slabs forming the bed of the couloir. At once we saw 
the difficulty of the work confronting us; steep slabs covered with 
floury snow formed an unpromising means of progression, and it 
was only the hope of ultimate deliverance that took us within the 
confines of this evil place. 

The climbing did not belie its appearance. Holds had to be 
scoured of their chilly load of snow; feet had to kick and scrape 
for the joints in the slabs. Early on we were forced into the bed 
of the couloir, where the only break in the smooth slabs was a crack 
down which soused a malevolent little stream. 

It is the fashion nowadays to underestimate both difficulty and 
danger in mountaineering, but I cannot too strongly impress the 
difficulty and danger of this couloir, and the memory of this portion 
of the ascent detracts considerably from the sum total of one of the 
finest climbs in the Alps. 

We were much longer than we had anticipated ; the sun grew 
hotter as we laboured up the couloir, and the danger from avalanches 
became apparent. I was leading, and had just left the actual bed 
of the couloir in favour of the rocks to the left when I heard a sudden 
crack, followed by a grating roar, and looking to my right was 
horrified to see a large slab of solidified snow sliding down straight 
for Bell. There was no time to place the rope around anything, 
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and nothing left for me to do save remain where I was, and hope 
that Bell was securely attached to the rocks by the rope in the 
event of his being swept off. The thing happened in an instant. 
Bell ducked down close beneath a small rock immediately above 
him ; the snow slab shot down clean over him, and an instant later, 
smashed to fragments, thundered away down the couloir, sweeping it 
fromendtoend. Then, and not until the clamour of the avalanche 
had subsided, quietly and deliberately in his methodical Scotch 
fashion, Bell proceeded to air his views about avalanches in general, 
the mountain we were on, and the incredible follies of moun- 
taineering. His voice came up to me monotonously as I commenced 
the ascent once more, but there was nothing monotonous or hack- 
neyed in his phraseology. 

The rocks petered out into ice, not ordinary ice, but ice formed 
by water from above, almost black and unrelentingly hard. We 
looked for a way of escape to the crest of the buttress, but there was 
as yet no possibility, and we resigned ourselves to the ice slope. 
About two hours later we found a niche on the left under an over- 
hanging rock and there consumed a thoughtful meal; it was now 
11.30 a.M. ; our progress had been funereal. 

Our luncheon spot was not a comfortable one; we sat on an 
awkwardly tilted shelf with our legs dangling down the chill ice, 
and gazed into the depths of the couloir. These depths were 
grumbling with avalanches and falling stones, but we were safe 
now and they held no terrors for us. 

Our immediate troubles were by no means at an end. Above 
our resting place the ice slope swept up at an ever-increasing angle, 
and it was not even certain that it led to the buttress crest. 

Continuing on our way, we were cheered by a patch of firm 
snow perhaps 100 feet long, but it gave way all too soon to the ice. 

The slope became a veritable wall ; handholds were necessary, and 
cutting became a constricted and tiring business. Mummery’s party 
met with much the same thing on the north face of the mountain. 
I do not know what the angle of the slope is, but I should place it 
as 60°. Here and there rocks projected through the ice, and we 
linked them as well as we could, but it was seldom that they proved 
of service either as temporary resting-places or belays for the rope. 

There was recently a discussion at a meeting of the Alpine 
Club on the possibilities of arresting a fall by any member of a party 
on an ice slope, and many instances were quoted where men have 
been held by their comrades after a slip from their steps. It seems 
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to me, however, that the question hinges on two vital factors—the 
hardness and steepness of the ice. On ice of hardness and steepness 
similar to that of the Plan, there is no question that a slip by any 
member of a party involves all in catastrophe. 

The sun could not reach us, and if it was warm enough work for 
me cutting for hour after hour, it was a bitterly cold and uncom- 
fortable business for Bell. During the five hours it took us to 
overcome the slope he was exposed to a constant bombardment of 
ice chips dislodged by my axe, and ice chips acquire a considerable 
velocity on such a steep slope, especially when the leader is some 
distance above the second man, as was often the case. But he 
endured it without complaint, while his numbed hands were cut and 
bruised by the ceaseless cannonade. 

At 3 P.M. we emerged into the sunshine on the crest of the 
buttress, and, turning round for an instant to look at the slope 
beneath, murmured ‘Impossible!’ We were triumphant, but it 
was 3 P.M. 

After the work we had undergone, the climbing ahead looked 
mild and friendly by comparison. Sunny slabs beckoned us up 
in a lean curving crest. Optimism bloomed afresh. ‘In three 
hours we will be on the summit.’ Never was man more utterly 
deceived. 

The point at which we struck the buttress crest is perhaps 
1200 feet below the summit, and this 1200 feet took us nearly 
twelve hours of actual climbing time. We had not done the Mer 
de Glace face of the Grépon, and comparison is not possible with that 
great climb. My own judgment may be biased—nine hours’ work 
of the type we had undergone is a poor preliminary to severe rock 
climbing—but Bell and I are of the opinion that Ryan’s route up 
the Plan is the most exacting climb that we have ever tackled. 

We heaved ourselves to our feet and commenced the climb up 
the rocks of the buttress. These were by no means as dry as we 
had hoped, and we were often opposed by unstable snow edges set 
in airy disregard of the right of way. These had to be flogged down 
with the axe before advance was possible. 

Above was a prominent pinnacle. A sharp crest led to it, 
followed by a series of steep chimneys. These chimneys afforded 
us a foretaste of what to expect. The buttress consists of a 
series of clean-cut granite slabs set at a high angle. These slabs 
are smooth and holdless, but weathering had caused them to split 
into sharp-edged cracks, also practically holdless, and it is up these 
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cracks that the climber must go. Often they are so narrow that it 
is only possible to insert the toe of the boot, and progression is made 
by jamming in the hand and pulling, often to the detriment of skin 
and knuckles. The cracks are seldom less than 60 feet in height, 
and often the whole of our 100-foot rope was requisitioned by the 
leader. Our difficulties were added to by the weight of our ruck- 
sacks, which had to be hauled up separately, as they tended to pull 
one backwards, so steep and exposed is the work. 

Above the first pinnacle we came to a gap beyond which the 
difficulties increased. However, there was one guiding rule—an 
insuperable obstacle could usually be turned by traversing to the 
south. 

Above the gap was a chimney, and here an incident occurred 
which might have resulted in very serious consequences. Near 
the top of the chimney was wedged a large stone. It looked in- 
secure, and I very cautiously reached up with my hand to test it. 
But it was more than insecure: it had lodged by the veriest miracle, 
and at the first touch of my exploring fingers down it came with 
brutal force, jamming my knee against the wall of the chimney. 
The pain was considerable, and I tried vainly to loosen it with one 
hand, while clinging on as best I could with the other, at the same 
time yelling to Bell for help. To let go with both hands meant 
a backward fall and the certainty of a broken leg or worse. My 
leg was numb, and it was only a matter of time before my arms 
would relax their grip. With extraordinary promptitude, speed, and 
presence of mind Bell worked his way up underneath and oscillated 
the stone until, just as my strength was going, it toppled away and 
crashed down, a hundredweight of hate, into the depths of the 
couloir beneath. 

Beyond bruising and skinning no damage had been done, but 
the nervous and physical effects made me little more than a passenger 
for the remainder of the day. 

An even more unfortunate occurrence was the loss of Bell’s ice 
axe. The lead finally changed hands after the chimney incident 
and, with the exception of one or two short stretches, remained with 
Bell for the rest of the climb. The most difficult problem we had 
had so far was an 80-foot thin crack into which it was just possible 
to jam the toe and the hand. Bell led this in magnificent style, 
but near the top accidentally dislodged his axe, which he had wedged 
for a moment in the crack. Down it clattered into the depths of 
the crack, irretrievably lost. As he explains it himself: ‘I had a 
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great affection for that axe: it was beautifully balanced and had 
befriended me on many a peak, and yet I was too tired to feel either 
great grief orannoyance. The whole incident was due to a muddle- 
headed indecision as to whether the axe was any use as a foothold 
or should be hauled up with the rest of the gear.’ 

An easier passage stretched ahead, and we made good progress 
to the foot of a very steep chimney. After the wriggling methods 
employed in negotiating the narrow cracks it was a relief to place 
the back against one wall of the chimney, the feet against the other, 
and progress by time-honoured methods. 

Above the chimney a traverse on the left led nowhere ; one to 
the right was no better: it was 7 P.M. and we were clearly 
benighted. 

At the top of the chimney, and just to the right of it, was 
a ledge about four feet broad and twelve feet long. It was not as 
commodious as we could have desired, but it was the only ledge 
we had seen large enough to lie upon, and we greeted it with 
a pean of praise and thanksgiving. At one end it ended abruptly 
over the depths of the Plan-Crocodile couloir ; the other sloped off 
uncomfortably into the mouth of the chimney we had last ascended. 
As regards the drop from the outside edge of it—we hastened to tie 
the rope in such a way as to prevent any involuntary sleepwalking 
in that direction. 

By moving a large boulder we managed to arrange matters, 
and soon had the spirit cooker in action brewing soup. And what 
soup it was! We lingered gratefully over each gulp ; we luxuriated 
in the warmth that stole through our tired limbs; we licked and 
scraped the last precious drops from the pan with the avidity of 
starved cats. Finally we stretched our cramped limbs, leaned back 
contentedly in our Zdarsky tent sack, lit our pipes, and settled down 
to watch the pageantry of sunset. 

The shadow sea had long since engulfed the Mer de Glace and 
was now lapping the crags of the Aiguille Verte. Slowly, insistently, 
the tide of night arose, pushing before it the crimson lees of day. 
The glorious northern precipices of the Grandes Jorasses glowed like 
a red-hot casting from a Titan’s forge. Above, the sky was a 
daffodil yellow, but over the long ridges of the Taléfre the night 
appeared marching swiftly in legion after legion with a skirmishing 

fringe of flashing stars. 

Now the last blush had faded, and a cold deathly pallor came to 
the snows. Night had triumphed, and we gazed down in vain 
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attempt to catch a glimpse of light from the Couvercle hut to assure 
us that we were not the sole inhabitants of a forgotten world. 

The night was very still, with scarcely a puff of wind, but now 
and again the silence was broken by the distant rumble of an 
avalanche or cracking noises from the glaciers beneath. 

Finally we slept, to awake cramped, stiff, and shivering. As 
the hours passed the temperature dropped, it froze hard, and we 
became restless from cold and the numbing effects of cramp in our 
aching limbs. There was also an unpleasant tendency for the tent 
sack to gradually work downwards towards the mouth of the 
chimney, and at frequent intervals we were forced to edge it back 
again by a series of wriggles. Perhaps I was luckier than Bell, 
for a large lump of ice and snow which occupied a part of the ledge 
formed a convenient pillow. 

So we lay, sometimes dozing, sometimes watching the slow 
procession of stars. There were no lights to gladden us or arouse 
envious thoughts of other people sleeping in warm beds. We 
looked down upon a world of rock, and ice, and snow, governed 
only by the relentless law of gravity. 

We spoke but little, beyond the conventional growls of quasi- 
humorous discontent proper to the occasion. 

The moon was due to rise an hour or so before dawn, but it seemed 
an uncommonly long time in making an appearance, and we reviled 
it for its tardiness. But at long last it slyly insinuated itself into 
the sky from behind the Taléfre, to be followed in due course by the 
feeble glimmer of dawn. 

At 5 a.m. the sun rose in a cloudless sky and we luxuriated in 
its life-giving rays for two hours before continuing on our way. 

To fresh men the work was easier, but an awkward snow bulge 
and unstable snow edges took a long time to negotiate. Finally, 
we found further progress barred by a 100-foot pitch in the buttress. 
Farther advance seemed hopeless at first sight, but a fearsome 
overhanging crack straight up the nose of the buttress offered a 
forlorn hope, and Bell went at it with a will. For some minutes 
I saw him methodically working his way up, but then he paused 
and the mournful information that ‘It won’t go’ was wafted 
down. Another way to the right seemed possible, but here the 
leaf of rock along which Bell started so hopefully thinned and 
thinned and finally ended altogether in a sheer slice of granite 
overhanging the depths of the Plan-Crocodile couloir. 

The solution lay in a traverse low down to the left, and for this 
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Bell removed his boots. I have never seen a more delicate and 
exposed traverse, and I realised as I watched Bell’s progress that 
I was watching the finest piece of climbing that I had ever seen, 
Picture a smooth rock wall dropping without a break for perhaps 
a thousand feet, a wall whose hand and footholds consisted of the 
merest excrescences which in an ordinary climb would pass unnoticed. 
As I clawed, and dangled, and swung round myself on the rope 
I began to suspect Bell of becoming a sort of climbing Faust and 
of making certain arrangements with Mephistopheles. 

Chimney after chimney and crack after crack followed, always 
difficult and often bordering the impossible. At midday we sat 
down to lunch and watched several parties disporting themselves 
on the Dent du Réquin. I think we both wished that we could 
exchange places with them, for as yet we saw no hope of deliverance, 
and the rocks immediately above us looked of the most hostile 
nature. Otherwise we might have enjoyed to the full the hour in 
the warm sun and the delicious repose after our severe contortions 
in the cracks and chimneys. At all events we judged ourselves to 
be within two or three hundred feet of the top. 

On we went, hauling, wedging, and wriggling up the everlasting 
series of cracks. At every crack the rucksacks and ice axe had to 
be pulled up the rocks by Bell, and a very awkward and inefficient 
member of the party they formed. 

At length we realised with joy that we were indeed beneath 
the final buttress sweeping up to the summit rocks. But, seemingly, 
the only way was up an ugly narrow vertical crack which appeared 
to ease off in slope some fifteen feet higher. To the right of the 
crack was a comfortable platform, but at the point where the crack 
commenced the platform petered out into nothing. 

Once again Bell took off his boots, and standing as well as I could 
on the thin end of the platform and bracing myself against the rock 
I gave him a shoulder. It was a desperate place, and I watched his 
efforts with great anxiety. If he fell I could not possibly hold him, 
and there was no belay for the rope ; we would both go. For several 
minutes he strained and strained to gain the easier ground which 
was not more than a few feet above him. Another man might have 
overreached his strength and been unable to retreat. Not so Bell ; 
I have never seen him climb a place from which he could not retreat 
safely if need be. At last, after a terrible struggle, I heard him say 
‘I can’t do it’ and he commenced to retire. Moving with the same 
safety and deliberation which characterises his climbing, he came 
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slowly down, until I was able to help him down over the last few 
feet on to the platform. 

The question was: Did Joseph Lochmatter actually climb the 
crack? To us it seemed the only break in the smooth cliff. On 
either hand the precipice appeared smooth and unbroken. 

The situation was becoming serious. It was long after mid-day, 
and we discussed the chances of another bivouac; the weather 
showed indications of achange. ‘I’ve never seen such a mountain,’ 
said Bell, ‘ but it’s got to go! ’ 

We descended and traversed to the right. It was a last forlorn 
hope. I was first and shouted to Bell. ‘There’s a chimney ahead ; 
looks not too good—full of ice—but it might go.’ 

Ignoring this gem of logic, Bell joined me and started up the 
chimney. It was certainly a bad place ; ice filled its interior, and 
a crack up the right wall afforded the sole alternative. Fifty feet 
up, the chimney thinned out into a wicked overhanging crack 
which leant out and leered down upon us. But now came one 
of those dramatic surprises the mountains reserve forthe mountaineer. 
Right across the hopeless-leoking wall to the left and unseen from 
below ran a narrow ledge. Half wondering what further ‘ fright- 
fulness ’ the mountains might have in store for us, we passed along 


it. The ledge broadened. We walked. There was snow ahead, 
and on it three people, two guides and voyageur, were descending 
by the ordinary easy way. We threw off the rope, raced past them, 
and a minute or two later stood on the summit of our peak. 


F. S. SMytTuHe. 
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A CURATE IN COUNTY CORK. 
BY MARTIN HARE. 


I Loox back on the years I have spent in Ireland, and most vividly 
of all my memories there comes before me the shrewd, whiskered 
face of Danny, who, whatever his other deficiencies, was certainly 
the best shot and the best liar that I have ever met. 

I had not been much more than twenty-four hours in Ireland 
before he had taken me under his decidedly downy wing, and our 
association lasted for many years. Many a score of miles of bog 
and heather have I tramped in his company; many a crafty fly 
did he tie for me and many a good tale whisper as we waited for 
the wild duck to come down on the water for the night, crouching 
among the reeds or noiselessly paddling our boat around the point 
of Lough Funishagn. 

Truth to tell, there were also occasions when his somewhat 
disreputable company involved me in matters less innocent. In 
the rectories of County Cork the story will never be allowed to die 
of how I was once served with a summons to appear at the Petty 
Sessions on a charge of ‘ burning’ the Bandon river. The charge 
was withdrawn and the case never reached Court, but I reaped 
just as much undesirable notoriety as if it had, and Danny, who 
was of course the actual culprit, entirely escaped the notice of 
the police and the magistrates, so busy were they in enjoying the 
joke at my expense. 

Unhappily he is now no more, and so there is no reason why 
I should not tell the story of my first six months in Ireland and 
the way in which our long association began. 

I saw him for the first time as I sat at the breakfast table in 
the Rectory of Kilmartin, to which parish I had just been appointed 
curate. Ireland, by the way, was my mother’s country and 
Kilmartin was her native parish. My new rector had been one 
of her very earliest friends. 

I had arrived in Dublin the morning before, after a vile passage 
from Liverpool. I had spent four hours on the Great Southern 
Railway and another three in dodging about the streets of Cork 
City, while waiting for my connexion. The rain meantime had 
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poured steadily down, and all the shops had been shut for the 
Wednesday half-holiday. After this I had endured for another 
three hours in the 4.15 ‘ Cork and Bandon,’ a train that can never 
be forgotten by those who have experienced it and cannot possibly 
be imagined by those who have not. Finally, I had driven eight 
Irish miles to the Rectory in an open trap, with two muddy cocker 
spaniels on my lap and a leg of mutton in my arms. 

A night’s rest, however, had done great things for me, and 
I was looking about me with lively curiosity when my glance, 
wandering out the window, met the indescribably jovial eye of the 
tallest, thinnest old man I had ever seen. He was dressed in a 
variety of tattered garments and wore a soft felt hat, decayed 
from black to a venerable green. A red setter, as gaunt and 
ancient-seeming as himself, was at his heels. I find it impossible 
to convey in words the peculiar quality in his bright blue eyes, so 
much younger than the rest of him, that caught my attention then 
and that I afterwards found to be the epitomised expression of his 
whole personality. Mere words cannot describe such a mixture of 
simplicity and cunning, of humour and that baffling element which 
is vaguely called charm. 

As soon as he caught my eye he advanced towards the window. 
Quite possibly he had been waiting for this opening since the 
beginning of breakfast, for in Ireland it is the unaccountable 
custom of his kind either to walk, unannounced, straight into the 
house, or else to hang about outside with infinite patience until 
somebody falls over them, as it were. Never, by any chance, will 
they take the middle course of ringing a bell or knocking on the 
door. 

My hostess was nearest to the window and, pulling it up, she 
called out a cheerful ‘Good morning, Danny.’ 

‘Good morra to ye, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ ’tis a soft day, but not 
wetting, thanks be to God.’ Thus he dismissed the downpour of 
fine rain that had been steadily falling over Ireland ever since 
I had first seen her from the sea. As he spoke the drops were 
trickling off his hat brim and down his weather-beaten face. 

His glance strayed to Mrs. Graves’ plate. 

‘God save us,’ he ejaculated, ‘ an’ is it the cheek of the Widow 
Hennigan’s pig ye’re after ating! Likely it’ll be the last mouthful 
yell ever taste.’ 

‘What’s the matter with it ?’ asked Mrs. Graves mildly. She 
did not seem impressed either with her approaching fate or the 
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apparently occult powers which enabled Danny to identify the 
remnants on her plate as the widow’s pig. 

‘ Wasn’t everything the matter with it? What was she after 
killing it for only to save it from dying! That one’s a great rogue 
and a great liar, so she is.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be surprised if you’re right, indeed, Danny. And 
there isn’t a better judge of both in the whole country than 
yourself,’ responded Mrs. Graves readily, and somewhat to my 
surprise. I had then no experience of that old feudal spirit which, 
almost extinct in the rest of the world, lingers yet in the remote 
places of Ireland. Nowhere else does there still exist so easy an 
intimacy between peasant and ‘ gentry’ and so definite a recog- 
nition, at the same time, of the differences that divide them. 

Danny’s grin acknowledged the thrust, even appreciated it. 

‘I'd be thankful to speak to the master,’ said he, ‘ or if the 
young gentleman from England is idle I’d be thankful to speak 
to him.’ 

‘Tell him to go round to the yard and I'll bring Churchill out 
in a minute,’ said the Rector. He turned tome: ‘ Heused tobe a 
sort of gamekeeper up at the Castle, Churchill, before it was burnt. 
He’s probably come round now to hold forth about his devotion 
to the family and to offer to do all kinds of things for you; and, 
mind, he’s a useful fellow who’ll do many an odd job and see that 
nobody makes anything out of you but himself. But he’s as cute 
as a pet fox, and he likes to pretend to be very simple, so just you 
take more than half of what he says with a grain of salt.’ 

‘The Castle,’ I must explain, was Frenchcourt, once the out- 
ward and visible sign of the glory of the Frenches, my mother’s 
family. But Land Acts and a succession of ‘long, weak families’ 
of daughters had dimmed that glory for ever, following as they did 
on generations of light-hearted and quite unbounded extravagance. 
An Irishman has two great national passions, horse racing and 
lawsuits, each equally well adapted for the losing of money. The 
Frenches had characteristically taken advantage of both. 

The last French at Frenchcourt had been my Great-aunt 
Louisa, a redoubtable old lady whom I had never seen, but of 
whom I had often heard my mother speak with mingled pride and 
dread. The terror of the countryside, she had been known far and 
near as ‘ Old Madam’ and had ridden rough-shod over her tenants, 
her servants, and what remained in those days of ‘ the County.’ 

Frenchcourt itself at the time I write of was but a gutted ruin, 
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for about five years earlier a great fire had consumed it, licking 
out all the faded splendours of its interior and leaving nothing but 
the four blackened walls, a melancholy landmark crowning a wind- 
swept hill. Even the ancient timber of the park and demesne 
had been cut down and sold. .Old Madam had gone to Dublin 
after the fire and had died there of boredom at the end of six 
months, and the new heir was a Canadian who had never been in 
Ireland. 

I followed the Rector out to the yard. 

‘Soft day, Danny,’ said he. 

‘It is so, your reverence, it is so. But ’tis the grand day for 
Kilmartin that one of the ould family sets foot in it again. I gave 
fifteen years as bailiff up at the Castle, Mr. Churchill, your honour, 
with her ladyship, Miss Louisa, an’ ’tis as good to me this day as 
a capful of gold to see the big nose on ye an’ the puss! For I 
declare to God an’ to you, Mr. Graves, but he’s the dead spit of 
his A’nt.’ 

From this flow of idiom, which I but partly understood, I 
gathered that as an offshoot of the French family I was receiving 
a welcome to Kilmartin. I felt my enthusiasm for Irish ways 
reviving, and warmed, if slightly overwhelmed, I attempted to 
shake the old man by the hand. 

‘The Lord save us!’ exclaimed he, with a look of amazement, 
‘Ould Madam would ate the face off me an’ she to see the likes 
of that. No, sir, no, your honour, ’tisn’t what I’m accustomed to 
or what I’d look for. Ould Madam, I should say her ladyship, 
she’d give me a sovereign at Christmas or another time, but she’d 
throw it on the ground always for me to be picking it up. 
‘Twasn’t the likes of her that would be letting herself down to the 
likes of me, an’ I’d not wish now to do what would vex her, God 
rest her soul.’ 

‘Ah, stop your blathering, Sowney,’ said the Rector sharply. 
‘Sure, you know as well as I do that she was as mad as a gander 
and plenty you did to vex her while she was alive; you needn’t 
be so particular now that she’s dead. Tell me, now, are there any 
duck on the lake these times ? ’ 

‘There are so, your Reverence,’ said Danny, quite unabashed 
and pocketing the tribute that his delicate hints had drawn from 
Old Madam’s relative. ‘An’ shnipe in clouds. If so be ye want 
a day’s sport, I’ll be thankful to give it to ye. Sure, there’s ne’er 
a bird in the countryside but meself knows the mother and the 
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father of it. An’ be the same token, your reverence, would the 
mistress be wanting any vermin ?’ 

‘Well, no harm,’ said the Rector. ‘Are they long killed? 
Could they go in the pot for dinner ? ’ 

‘Oh, they could grand, your Reverence. Yesterday morning 
early I shot them an’ they’re that young an’ tinder they'd be 
cooked while the girl would be wetting the tay.’ 

From the innermost recesses of his clothing he produced nothing 
worse than a pair of young rabbits, to my huge relief. 

* Will I whip the skins from them, your Reverence ? ’ 

‘You will,’ said the Rector. ‘ What are you asking for them 
to-day ?’ 

‘ Yerra, is it asking! I wouldn’t ask a penny for them little 
vermin. Let ye be giving them to the mistress; sure I had a 
great wish for her always.’ 

Mr. Graves took no notice whatever of this enthusiasm. He 
selected a shilling and some coppers from the money in his pocket. 

‘ Ninepence apiece I’ll give you and you're well paid at that.’ 

A screech of laughter greeted the offer. 

‘Joking ye are! Ninepence apiece for me lovely young 
graziers! Sure I’d be losing on them to give them for a shilling 
itself.’ 

‘ Ninepence,’ said the Rector, unimpressed, ‘or nothing. And 
don’t think I’m going to stand here all day, either, while you 
amuse yourself arguing.’ 

‘You’re a hard man, your Reverence. A hard man, so ye 
are,’ murmured Danny with admiration. He must have known 
from long experience that to argue with Mr. Graves was mere 
waste of breath, but he nevertheless liked to take a sporting chance. 
Honour thus satisfied, he accepted the one and sixpence and the 
Rector nodded his dismissal. 

‘Take the lot inside now, Danny, and tell the girl to give you a 
cup of tea and an ounce of tobacco before you go. And when 
Mr. Churchill has a spare day to go shooting he’ll let you know.’ 

He took my arm and strolled with me down the avenue between 
the great trunks of some of the oldest lime trees in Ireland. The 
fallen leaves were heavy underfoot, and the melancholy of autumn 
was in the air. Yet, looking away through the trees across the 
wide stretch of bogland to the gleam of Lough Leenane in the 
distance and the dark shoulder of the Cork Hills humped against 
the sky line, I felt within me the warm, deep stir of kinship and was 
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suddenly glad that I had come to this land of grey skies and soft, 
drifting rain. 

‘T’ve been thinking,’ said the Rector, ‘ that you’d better stay 
at the Rectory till spring. We'd be glad to have you and you 
wouldn’t be so lonely ; you'd be terribly lonely in lodgings these 
long dark evenings. You’ve no idea what it’s like in Kilmartin in 
the winter. I always suspected poor Haines, who was here before 
you, of writing poetry. I wouldn’t like your mother’s son to be 
as lonely as that.’ 

So simple was he in his kindness that I there and then accepted 
it in the same spirit, and was very glad to do so. I am grateful 
to his memory for much, and not least for that invitation. I had 
not looked forward with pleasure to a winter in lodgings in what 
was, after all, a strange country. He would not hear of thanks. 

‘You'll be company for the girls. They’re young savages, but 
they'll keep you lively, and that old reprobate, Sowney, will take 
you out with a gun any time you like. He knows every bog-hole 
in the barony.’ 

I laughed. 

‘He reminds me of the family retainer in a melodrama.’ 

‘H’m,’ said the Rector, ‘I saw him get his retaining fee out of 
you all right. Danny McCarthy Sowney would take the eye teeth 
out of your head without you knowing it, as they say here. He’s 
as wily an old blackguard as you’d find in the four provinces.’ 

So I stayed on at the Rectory, and was soon made to feel like 
one of the family. It was a household quite unlike anything to 
which I had been accustomed, and in the running of it everybody 
lent a hand. From that first day Danny constituted himself my 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and was to be seen about the place 
at all times, busy, according to himself, on my account. Nobody 
but myself seemed to think it at all strange that he should attach 
himself to me in this way, unasked and unpaid, and even I began 
before long to take it quite for granted. Nor was I long in per- 
ceiving that his labours on my behalf were a good deal less sub- 
stantial than the frequent meals which he and Fan, the setter, took 
in the Rectory kitchen. 

The Rectory itself was a great stone Georgian structure, hide- 
ously ugly, and much more suitable for a county gaol than as a 
residence for a poor country clergyman. Every grate in it was 
capable of burning half a donkey load of turf in one day and many 
of the huge, vault-like rooms had a fireplace at each end. To 
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clean all the windows would have been a day’s work for one man ; 
at least it would have been a day’s occupation, which amounts to 
the same thing in the south of Ireland. Every drop of water used 
in the house had to be pumped up to the yard and carried thence 
in buckets to the kitchen. I found it possible under these conditions 
to exist with considerably fewer hot baths than had seemed neces- 
sary in days when hot water flowed, apparently unaided, from a 
tap. 

In such a household everybody has to lend a hand, and I was 
instructed in such arts as ‘ bringing ’ butter and wringing the necks 
of chickens. I learnt how to mix a pickle for pork and how to 
make a stirabout and mashes for the cattle. I stood on an up- 
turned churn for the best part of three days and whitewashed the 
kitchens, pantries, and scullery; while Danny, squatting and 
smoking his pipe, encouraged me with much happy anticipation of 
accidents, more or less fatal according to the state of his spirits. 

My work in the parish was equally varied and my services were 
required for an amazing number of things in addition to the 
ordinary parochial routine. I was called upon to make wills and 
to settle disputes that generally arose after the will had been read, 
to arrange marriages, to doctor the sick, and once to cut down a 
suicide. I was requested to sing at concerts, to make speeches at 
meetings, to sit on the committee of the annual ploughing match, 
and to be chairman of the local debating society, where nobody 
ever dreamt of debating—each, on the contrary, entrenched him- 
self in his own opinions and passed the evening pleasantly with his 
supporters, firmly ignoring the existence of anybody who held 
different views. : 

Our social occasions were few, and included such doubtful joys 
as rat-hunting with Georgie, the youngest of the Rector’s daughters, 
and her terriers ; the latter a motley and undisciplined pack that, 
according to her father, were terriers more by faith than by works. 
The other girls taught me to perform on the melodeon and did their 
best to teach me the step dance, which I could never learn. They 
themselves were miracles of grace and skill as they demonstrated 
it to the accompaniment of Danny’s fiddle. 

Like the majority of Irish country houses we kept what are 
known as London hours ; we went to bed in the early hours of the 
morning and got up some time before the afternoon. Whenever 
opportunity arose we stayed up all night. With equal gusto would 
we sit up to nurse a sick calf, keeping ourselves awake with relays 
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of strong tea, or walk across country to some impromptu party at 
which, in direct contrast to more fashionable assemblies, bad food, 
bad dancing, and a bad floor were the rule and boredom the 
exception. After many sucha party the girls would stay and sleep, 
and old Danny, in his réle of family retainer, would meet me with 
his lantern and guide me home. 

On one of these occasions our way lay across the Bog of Bredagh. 
It was a wild, wet morning, and a sudden gust of wind blew the 
lantern out. Danny, who knew every inch of the country, was not 
a bit dismayed, nor was I until I ingloriously fell into a cutting 
three feet deep in slimy water. 

I was not at all hurt and I had scrambled out within the minute, 
but my clothes were sodden and my eyes, nose, and mouth were 
choked with filth. The keen wind cut me like a knife. It was in 
a state of complete misery that I was hauled by Danny to the 
cottage of one Johnny Regan, who poured down my throat the 
most amazing cognac that ran through my chilled blood like life 
itself. 

Even then I marvelled at the quality of it, but asked no 
questions until a few days later when, idling an hour away, I was 
watching Danny cleaning out his pig sty. His method was the 
curious one of starting at the door and working inwards, which 
meant that each pikeful of loose, dirty straw, had to be carried 
over a space already laboriously cleaned and swept. 

‘Danny,’ said I, ‘ did you ever hear of Hercules and the Augean 
stables ? ’ 

‘O, I did so,’ said Danny, promptly. ‘There was a cousin of 
me own knew him well. Troth, your Reverence, there’s few going 
the roads that’s unknown to meself. I’ve been the great traveller 
all me days.’ 

He leaned on his pike and prepared for conversation. 

‘T’ve been the great traveller, surely. I never could settle to 
the farm, not for long. Meself an’ the ould dog we’re happier 
traipsing about, taking a shot here an’ there, an’ eating a bite of 
dinner in the boat maybe or under a bank.’ 

I had been long enough in Kilmartin to know that a man is a 
traveller who goes forty miles from home. So I nodded gravely. 

“Yet it’s a nice little farm, Danny. You could make a better 
living out of it than by selling a few rabbits here and there and 
now and then. There’s good land simply going to waste. Why 
don’t you plough up that field with the big hole in it ?’ 
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‘The Pollavadra, is it? Oh, the Lord atween us and harm, 
your Reverence, I wouldn’t put a plough in there for all the gold 
of the Injies.” He dropped his voice, ‘ Sure, there’s people there.’ 

‘People 2 ’ said I. 

‘Wisha, yes, ’tis the little people have it, the fairies. Isn’t 
there a thorn bush growing foreninst the hole, an’ didn’t me granda 
see a fine woman there or night, an’ she stark naked an’ having 
a fox’s tail? I wouldn’t yuo next nor nigh the place for what ye 
could give me. T’wouldn’t be a hardy man that would an’ let 
ye not do it, your Reverence, at any time, or we'll all be destroyed.’ 

He came over to me and spoke with agitation. His blue eyes 
blazed with excitement and he was obviously most uneasy. 
I suppose I ought to have argued with him, but, to tell the truth, 
I felt a bit of a brute to have so upset an ignorant and superstitious 
old man. 

‘It’s all right, man,’ I said, ‘ I'll not go near your Pollavadra, 
you may be sure.’ Seeking to change the conversation I remem- 
bered the cottage on the bog and the brandy I had been given there. 

‘Look here, that was wonderful stuff that your friend Regan 
produced the other morning. Where would a man like that get 
such cognac? It was jolly queer stuff to find in a place like 
Regan’s.’ 

The old man drooped his left eyelid and cocked the other eye 
at me with an odd expression. 

‘Well, glory be to God, isn’t that a fright? Little Johnny 
Regan thought you’d be noticing the like, an’ you drowned an’ 
dead with the fall an’ the wetting you got. Whisper now, your 
Reverence, an’ I'll tell ye where the ould divil got it, for it’s well 
I know. Sure, where would he get it but below in the cellars 
above in the Castle the night of the fire. 

‘ Well I remember the work there was that night, an’ with dawn 
there was the Castle blazing red an’ the red sun coming up over 
the lake, an’ Miss Louisa, God rest her soul, in her red petticoat, 
sitting up in an ass cart in the midst of the lawn, as cool as ye 
plase, an’ the sparks flying an’ showering out over her till ye’d 
think she’d be alight the next. Men were running here an’ running 
there, an’ women too, an’ childer, an’ some were for getting out 
the horses and the grand pictures and silver, an’ more were for 
getting out the drink, an’ Miss Louisa bawling over all, “ To hell 
with them things. Let ye save ould Minnie an’ her kittens an’ me 
teeth that ye’ll find in a neckcloth under me pillow.” 
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‘0, ’twas terrible confusion, and little saved in the latter end, 
but, however it was done, they made a clean sweep of the cellars, 
an’ there wasn’t a man in Kilmartin could stand on his own two 
legs within a week. Sure, there’s hardly a house in the country 
ye could go into but they have a bottle of ould Madam’s hid away 
in the palliasse or the thatch. ‘An’ other things, too, I’ll be bound, 
if so be ye knew where to look for the.’ 

I am not a sentimental man and s-aad never before given much 
thought to the fact that I am half a French of Frenchcourt myself. 
But I had a vision now of my plucky old kinswoman in her ridiculous 
red petticoat, her home blazing before her eyes and her neighbours 
filling their pockets under the pretence of helping her. I found the 
vision very distasteful indeed. 

‘ By jove !’ said I, at last, ‘ that wasn’t very sporting, eh ?’ 

‘Sporting, shah!’ The old poacher spat on the ground. 
‘Sure, the people in Kilmartin is a mane, dirty, thieving lot, an’ 
I’d expect no better of them. An’ ould Madam the image of good- 
ness ever to anyone that would be in want, for all that the tongue 
was coarse! Oh, wirra, ’twas a bad night’s work from start to 
finish.’ 

I strolled back to the Rectory, very thoughtful. On the avenue 
I met the Rector and got rid of some of my indignation to him. 

‘ Would there be any chance,’ I asked him on a sudden impulse, 
‘of my tracing any of her things ? ’ 

‘There would not,’ said the Rector definitely. ‘And what’s 
more, you’d be a fool to try. Don’t stir up things in this country 
that are better forgotten.’ 

As usually happens, opposition strengthened mere inclination 
into resolve. 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘it makes me feel tremendously wild to think of 
the old lady’s things in every Tom, Dick, and Harry’s kitchen. 
Isn’t there anything you can suggest, sir ? ’ 

‘The only thing you could do,’ said the Rector without enthu- 
siasm, ‘is to let your pal Danny know in a roundabout way that 
if anybody had anything to get rid of you’d be willing to pay well 
and ask no questions. You know, don’t commit yourself; just 
drop a hint and you'll find it’ll be picked up fast enough. Mind, 
I don’t advise you to do it, but if you’re determined Danny’s your 
man.’ 

The Rector’s advice was always worth taking, so being deter- 
mined, I duly sounded the invaluable Danny. Contrary to his 
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habit he said very little inreply, and I had almost given the matter 
up when he stopped me on the road one evening with an air of 
mystery and importance. 

‘Let ye step into me little house, your Reverence,’ said he, 
‘ where there’ll be none to spy on us.’ 

I stooped under the low doorway and cautiously felt my way 
across the uneven, earthen floor, fitfully lit by a fire of blazing sods, 
Out of doors the light was failing fast, and in Danny’s kitchen 
there was no light at all but the glow and flicker of the fire. 

“Ye’ll take a cup of tay?’ said the old man. ‘ The kettle’s 
on the boil and I’ve a cake just out of the bastable.’ 

He made tea by the simple process of adding hot water to a 
teapot already half full of used leaves, and cut and buttered long 
strips of hot brown bread, holding the loaf against his chest. 

In my few months in Ireland I had learnt that you must not 
hurry a man that is doing business. We talked of the weather 
and the coming ploughing match and the chances of this one and 
that. 

‘Well,’ said I at last, ‘I must get along.’ 

‘ Arrah, take your hurry, your Reverence. "Tis butastep from 
this to the Rectory. Throw an eye now on this before ye go.’ 

He produced something from those depths of his person where 
he customarily carried such oddments as cartridges, his dinner, 
and illicit game. ‘ Wropt in the Skibbereen Aigle I has it an’ ’tis 
grand so it is, not so much as the glass of it does be cracked.’ 

I unwrapped the object and held it to the light of the fire. The 
flames leapt up and showed me a small, oval miniature of a young 
girl with dark, banded hair and a proud head on an exquisite neck. 

“Ould Madam herself,’ said Danny, ‘ an’ she a young girl. They 
do say she wasa great beauty ever, but small signs of it ever I seen. 
Great work I had to come by it an’ a power of money I'd to promise 
for it, but sure what does a gentleman like yourself care for the 
price if so be you’d be fancying a thing.’ 

I stared long at the young and lovely face. I had never, as 
I have said, seen this great-aunt of mine, had scarcely ever thought 
of her while she was alive; but dead she had somehow caught my 
imagination, first in her harsh and indomitable old age and now 
in her radiant youth. I paid the power of money without demur ; 
thereby, I am sure, embittering the rest of Danny’s life with regret 
that he had not asked more. 

I sent the miniature to my mother in England and received 
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her delighted thanks. It had been one of a pair, she wrote, and 
the other represented her own mother, Old Madam’s sister. She 
begged me to see if by any possibility it could be traced. 

I passed on this request to Danny, and when, after a good many 
weeks and a great deal of bargaining, the second miniature came 
into my hands, though at a very stiff price, I was immensely pleased. 
At the same time he told me of an old Spanish ring the whereabouts 
of which he had discovered. In his own words ‘ he knew the dirty 
fella that had it, but he was going to get his price down, not wishing 
to see me wronged by one with no regard for the old family.’ I had 
seen this ring with its single square-cut emerald on the hand of the 
girl in the miniature, and Danny told me that she had always worn 
it until her fingers had become swollen with rheumatism. 

By this time I was keener than ever on rescuing some of the 
scattered treasures of the Frenches, and so I told him to go ahead 
and I would stand the price whatever it should be. I felt I could 
trust him not to see me ‘ wronged,’ and I was young and had not 
much to spend money on in Kilmartin. 

‘Of course the old ruffian makes out of it, I don’t doubt,’ I 
admitted to the Rector. ‘I pay him something for doing the job, 
and I expect there’s a bit of commission at the other end, too, and 
after that he probably adds something to the price on his own 
account. But I don’t mind; I couldn’t do anything without 
him, and I honestly believe he’d do it just the same if he didn’t 
make a penny out of it. He was devoted to Old Madam, as he calls 
her, and he’s as pleased as Punch to see a few of her things come 
back to me. You know for all his ‘ cuteness’ he’s really a simple- 
minded old fellow, sir, full of superstitions and reverence for the 
old customs.’ 

The Rector made no reply to this beyond his favourite ‘ H’m.’ 
His daughter Georgie cried: ‘That old blackguard superstitious ! 
He wouldn’t turn a hair if he met the devil himself.’ 

I laughed. Georgie and I were good friends. 

‘Look here, Georgie,’ I said, ‘ I ve got to go down to the village. 
Will you walk down with me and we'll take the dogs ? ’ 

We set out, attended by the mongrel troupe. We took a short 
cut by the way of Three Soldiers Wood and the dogs hunted 
rapturously, sterns erect and rudders waving wildly. A big black 
tabbit bolted across the path into covert and Georgie threw the 
terriers on to him with a view halloa that did more credit to her 
lungs than her skill. 
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‘ Halloa awa-ay,’ she yelled. ‘ Leu in there, Boxer, leu in there, 
Badger.’ She raced after the yelping dogs and I caught the excite- 
ment and ran too. 

The earth rose up suddenly and hit me between the eyes and 
then it fell away beneath my feet and slithered past my ears in a 
pell-mell of stones and soil. When I recovered my wits I was on 
my hands and knees in a narrow tunnel. Georgie’s face, very 
scared, hung over the edge of the yawning hole through which | 
had fallen. I got up gingerly, found that it was possible to stand 
upright, and called out reassuringly to her. 

‘O thank Heaven, you’re there!’ she called back. ‘ You gave 
me the fright of my life, Mr. Churchill. The earth seemed to 
swallow you up. You’re not hurt ?’ 

“Hurt? Notabit. I say, Georgie, there’s some sort of a tunnel 
down here; I’m going along to explore. Will you wait for me?’ 

“I will not,’ said Georgie indignantly. ‘You ought to know 
better.’ She landed beside me in a flurry of falling stones. ‘Come 
along, this is exciting.’ 

We groped our way along the tunnel, striking matches at every 
yard. There was absolutely nothing to be seen except the walls 
on either side. We could hear each other breathe. 

“Funny ! ’I said before long. ‘ It seems to me it’s nothing more 
or less than another way into that old Pollavadra of Danny 
McCarthy Sowney’s. We're going due north, you see, that would 
bring us out there all right. O, what a sell! I expect it was a 
hiding-place or something in the old days, and the entrance in the 
wood was closed up so long ago that nobody knows anything about 
it. Probably it’s been ready to cave in for ages, and all the heavy 
rain lately washed right down and then I came along in time to 
fall through. Well, we might as well go on now and get out by the 
Pollavadra.’ 

I laughed. ‘Danny will be fearfully upset. He made me 
promise I’d never try to go down the hole; threatened me with 
the vengeance of every fairy below the ground if I did. He says 
he wouldn’t go down himself for anything I could give him.’ 

‘Somebody’s been down then. Look at these,’ said Georgie 
suddenly. She struck match after match and we saw the fresh print 
of a man’s boot going and coming. ‘ Let’s turn back now and see 
how far they go.’ 

We went back the way we had come, peering closely on the 
ground, and shortly found the footsteps at an end. 
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‘Do you see how trampled it is here ?’ said Georgie. ‘ Whoever 
the man was he stood about here for a while before he turned back 
towards the Pollavadra.’ 

I thought it odd and said so. ‘I suppose he hadn’t the pluck to 
come any farther. Of course, walking this way it would be getting 
dark all the time.’ 

There was something about all the footprints at this point that 
puzzled me. There were no heel marks and the toes had been dug 
in hard. 

‘ Now what would anybody stand about on tiptoe for if they were 
scared ?’ I said. ‘I’m going to investigate this.’ 

I stood on tiptoe myself and groped about in the almost darkness. 
‘There’s a shelf cut in this wall,’ I announced a moment later. 
‘Matches, Georgie, quick. This is getting interesting.” My 
fingers closed on something cold and slippery and I saw that it was 
a bottle as the match flared and then spluttered out. 

‘ Look here,’ said the girl, ‘ what fools we are. What about that 
electric torch you always carry in your pocket?’ The forgotten 
torch was produced and a white beam of light fell on a row of 
filthy cobwebby bottles. I lifted one down and wiped it on my coat. 
With difficulty I deciphered the mouldering label, ‘ Chateau Grillet 
1874.’ The next was the same and the next. 

In complete silence I handed down bottle after bottle. There 
were five, I think, of Chateau Margaux, a couple of Chablis ’99, and 
a dozen or more bearing equally famous names: Chateau Yquem, 
Chateau Filhot, Chateau Vignam. I forget exactly what there was 
in all, but I do remember the bottle of ghostly Chateau Ausone 1831, 
and the reverent thrill with which I handled it. 

I swung the beam of light to the next shelf; tall silver candle- 
sticks stood there, green with mould. A knotted silk handkerchief, 
hastily undone, disclosed a six-inch gold cross, set with precious 
stones, and a jumble of rings and brooches winking with diamonds. 
An old tobacco tin contained a scarf pin of wrought gold, a great 
ted ruby in a clumsy, old-fashioned setting and one magnificent ear- 
ring of diamond and pearl. Finally, out of a cracked teacup rolled 
an old ring of hammered silver, engraved in Spanish and set with 
one big square emerald. 

We looked at each other, deprived of speech. 

‘ Simple-minded and devoted ! ’ said Georgie, weakly, at last. 

‘Superstitious!’ said I. ‘ Afraid of fairies! Fairies!’ 

‘Scouring the country on your account !’ 
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‘ Hating to spend my money, but knowing I didn’t grudge it!’ 

The corners of Georgie’s mouth began to twitch. My sense of 
humour was decidedly in abeyance, but hers was not. She looked 
from me to our find and from it to me, and then with one wild shout 
of laughter she turned her face to the wall. After about five minutes 
she looked round again, gasping and wiping her eyes. 

‘Oh Holy Fly,’ said she, ‘ tis too funny for words. I’m sorry 
for laughing, Mr. Churchill, but a cat couldn’t help it! I declare if 
poor Madame French were to see it herself she’d laugh the tears 
down out of her eyes.’ 

And it was in laughter that the whole thing ended, but if Danny 
had the laugh of me at the first I think I had the laugh of him at the 
last. For talking it over at the Rectory that evening we hit on a 
plan, and the same evening I went down the tunnel again and 
brought away everything, bottles, jewels, and all. 

What Danny said when he discovered the landslide in the wood 
and the absence of his hoard I do not know. I only know that 
when I brought him into the Rectory on some pretext and stood 
talking to him beside a sideboard on which were prominently 
displayed some bottles of Chateau Margaux and a pair of silver 
candlesticks he was wily enough to say nothing at all. 

‘ And that,’ said the Rector in his wisdom, ‘ is the only way to 
treat a boy like Danny. Remonstrate with him and reproach him 
and he’ll tell you a pack of lies and laugh up his sleeve ; but quietly 
go one better than himself and let him see you’ve taken his measure 
and he’ll respect you for the rest of his days.’ 

In this, as in most other things, I found the Rector to be right. 
Incongruous as it may seem to those who have not lived in Ireland, 
it was this affair that laid the foundation of the good understanding, 
yes, and real friendship, that existed between Danny and myself 
from that day till the day of his death. 

As the Rector put it, he respected me. As he put it himself, 
‘ There’s plenty ye can be telling a poor, plain little lie to an’ it’ll 
content them—it takes a damn big one to plase the Reverend 
Mr. Churchill.’ 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of Tus Cornurit Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to the 
sender of the correct solution that is first opened. 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 60. 


(The Fourth of the Series.) 
‘Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I must 
speak,’ 
‘ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.’ 


. ‘ Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of rhyme.’ 


. ‘I knew the mother ; she is the greatest upon earth, 
and the sister, they say, is worse.’ 


3. ‘ There is not one among my gentlewomen 
Were fit to wear your for a glove.’ 


4, ‘ Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more reverend 
than plausible, and more than confident.’ 


. ‘He seemed to mean the lovely gift for me, 
But blushed too much my blushing face to see.’ 


. ‘No more alone to sage and hero given, 
Ope for all life the Gates of Heaven ! ’ 


7. ‘ Why did her voice thrill in his ear so? She could not sing 
near so well as : 


. ‘She sings! the nightingale with envy hears, 
The cherubim bends from his starry throne.’ 
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RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address must also be given, and 
should be written at the back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 60 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CoRNHILL MaGazine, 504 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than August 21. 

Prorm: Adonais, xli. 
ANSWER TO No. 59. Licuts : 
hie . Epipsychidion. 
. Hymn of Apollo. 
. The Revolt of Islam, Canto 8, xvi. 
. Prometheus Unbound, iii., 3. 
. Alastor. 
. Prometheus Unbound, iv. 
. Julian and Maddalo. 
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Acrostic No. 58 (‘ Godiva Oenone ’) was answered by 147 competitors, 104 of 
whom solved it with entire correctness. The last light—for which either spelling 
was accepted—was known by everybody, but the other five gave a little trouble; 
sixteen solvers gave Shakespeare’s ‘Iago’ instead of Longfellow’s ‘ Iagoo,’ and 
a few tried ‘ Dolphin’ for the third light. 


The first correct answer that was opened ’came from ‘ Dormouse,’ and she wins 
the monthly prize. Miss K. Balden, Lynton, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, will choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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